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To test a mill-run of fine paper for smoothness, 

Provincial’s laboratory technicians take a sample as it comes 
off the machine, imprison it between two polished metal 
surfaces under a definite pressure, and create a vacuum 





beneath it. Then they measure the time it takes for Co 

: the air to leak back in, through the tiny channels in the Fo 

surface of the paper. The longer the time the smoother “ 

: the surface! W. 

‘ 2 One of more than a dozen quality checks to which sey 

. Provincial papers are subjected, this test enables us to adhere Mc 

to strict standards of smoothness for every grade Ma 

| of paper—so that you, in your turn, can count on Provincial Ot 

| papers for the finest, brightest, clearest reproduction sul 
| of your printed messages. ea 
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John D. 
Pattison 


John D. Pattison is an _ honors 
rraduate of Queen’s University in 


Economic ! has been a_ business 
economist in private eC 
graduated i He took his 


lary school education at Upper 
Canada College in Toronto and serv- 
ed six years with the RCAF, retir- 
ing as a Wing Commander. On Page 
7 of this issue, Mr. Pattison brings 
a fresh approach to the subject of 
“tight money”, discounting the much- 
touted theory that this situation was 
created by the manipulation of the 
money market by the Central Bank. 
Mr. Pattison argues for a govern- 
ment policy of deficit spending as a 
solution to the problem. 


John A. 
Stevenson 


What is the true political complexion 
of the party now in power at Ottawa? 
Time was when the Tories were the 
acknowledged spokesmen of “big 
business”; the Liberals picked up a 
large part of the label chiefly due 
to the prestige of C. D. Howe. Now, 
John A. Stevenson, SATURDAY NIGHT’S 
Ottawa correspondent, finds little 
major wealth among Mr. Diefenbak- 
er’s followers but an important asset 
of enthusiastic youth, on Page 4. 


R. M. 
Baiden 


posal 





Investment clubs were born in the 
heady atmosphere of soaring stock 
markets. The last few months have 
seen one of the sharpest declines in 
history. R. M. Baiden, SATURDAY 
NIGHT’s business editor, examines 
the effect on Canada’s tenderfoot 
traders and reports how they made 
out; how effective their policies were, 
how widely their losses extended 
and what they learned from their ex- 
perience, on Page 14. 
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SUPREME IN ITS FIELD 
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“We tested 
every available 
machine and 
rated them for 
quality of work, 
simplicity of operation, speed, 
inking, color-control, and so on. 
We chose Gestetner and they 
have never let us down." 


Gestetner combines the prin- 
ciples of the finest printing with 
the simplicity of the stencil re- 
production process, to give you 
“Duplicating with the Printed 
Look.’’ It can do a substantial 
part of your work now given to 
outside services, and so return 
its original cost many times 
over. 


Let our Personal Contacts annie 

send you this useful booklet = 
showing how GESTETNER 
can reduce work 






and save money 





. GESTETNER (CANADA) LTD. & 
g 117 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO § 
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Professors’ Pay 


May I be permitted to clear up any mis- 
understanding which may have arisen 
from my article in SATURDAY NIGHT re- 
cently on the expansion of the University 
of Toronto. The salary figure of $12,000 
for professors, which I. quoted, will be 
correct as of July 1, 1959 but is not gen- 
erally correct as of now. 

Here are the new salary scales at U 
of T as announced by then President 
Sidney Smith on April 11, 1957, with 
minimum and range for four grades: 


Effective 
July 1, 1957 July 1, 1958 July 1, 1959 
Professors 
9,600+ 11,200+ 12,000+ 


Associate Professors 
7,500-9,400  8,500-10,800 9,000-11,500 
Assistant Professors 
5,800-7,300  6,600- 8,100 7,000- 8,500 
Lecturers 
4,300-5,800  5,100- 6,600 5,500- 7,000 


TORONTO MARY LOWREY ROSS 


The Same Brush 


I find your editorial concerning the ap- 
pointment of the new Governor-General 
rather puzzling. You say that no person 
having any ties with the Conservative 
Party should be appointed with which I 
quite agree. You go on, however, to sug- 
gest that Louis St. Laurent would be more 
or less ideal; in fact you speak of him as 
the “logical choice”. It seems to me that 
this would be anything but logical. Any 
Conservative nominee and Mr. St. Laur- 
ent would both be tarred with the same 
brush of political partisanship. The logical 
view would simply be that no politician 
should apply . 

The Governor-General’s traditional in- 
dependence has already been undermined 
by the power of the Cabinet to have him 
recalled. Now we find you making the 
other qualification of political neutrality 
meaningless. 


SIMCOE, ONT. W. P. MACKAY 


Women at Ottawa 


. On a recent trip to Toronto, I was 
disturbed by whispers of an impending 
depression. A pox on all such defeatism. 
There are ways to resolve difficulties in 
trade relations, adjustments with labor 
unions, etc. One way to clear up these 
troubles, is to put more women in Ot- 
tawa. They are the natural housecleaners 


of the world (your pardon, ladies!) be 
sides being the guardians of youth and th: 
mouthpieces of justice. So give Mr. St 
Laurent the position of vice-regal repre 
sentative and surround him with lots o: 
help, not forgetting that nothing good i: 
ever undertaken without a woman. . 


VIRGINIATOWN, ONT. M. ELEANOR MALANI 


Newspaper Trial 


Congratulations on Ernest Watkin’s “Tria! 
By Newspaper.” 

During the Peter Woodcock case I was 
editor of The Varsity, undergraduate daily 
at the University of Toronto, and acted 
as campus correspondent for ihe Telegram 
for whom I had earlier been a full-time 
reporter. The day after the Telegram’s 
flagrant disregard of ethics, I wrote an 
editorial attempting to point out the im- 
morality and illegality of its coverage and 
that of the Daily Star. The editorial was 
reprinted in the Globe and Mail. 

I was summarily fired by the Telegram. 

I might add that the editorial drew 
more favorable letters than any I wrote 
all year. 


MOOSE JAW, SASK. PETER GZOWSKI! 


Poorer Pedestrians 


Your correspondent William Shires ought 
to see Winnipeg pedestrians herded on 
street corners waiting for light when 
there is no wheel traffic for a block o1 
more either way. Thousands of man- 
hours per day are wasted for those who 
can least afford to lose them. I main 
tain that the by-law of the plutocratic in 
ner circle is ultra vires because it pre- 
sumes to nullify pedestrian rights as guar 
anteed by the law of the Queen’s High 
way. 

There is such a thing as legitimate reg 
ulation of pedestrian traffic e.g. whe: 
there is a fire, a parade, an emergency) 
Herding pedestrians, interrupting ther 
and subjecting them to rules designed f: 
dangerous vehicles, is not only withow' 
legal justification—it is a defiance of la 
Pedestrians ought to contend for the 
just rights. 


WINNIPEG (REV.) WM. C. TURN: ¥ 


Surplus Wheat 


Canada has been hoarding while Unit: 
States has been) lending aid; Canadi: 's 
have been reviling Americans instead >f 
following their example. If Canada c: 


SATURDAY NIG: 'T 
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not learn trom that example, the Province 
of Saskatchewan might as well be evacu- 
ated. 

If wheat does not find a cash market 
at a reasonable price it should be donated, 
(after being purchased by the Federal 
Government out of tax-revenue) to the 
United Nations, provided UN should so 
arrange counterpart funds in the recipient 
countries that the world market should 
remain strong. Then (a) Many who would 
otherwise die would live; (b) The free 
world would be united and fortified; {c) 
The United Nations would be more than 
a pious hope; (d) The world would be 
saved from a major depression; (e) The 
prairie farmers would no longer have in- 
justice to remember and resent. 


NORTH GOWER, ONT. HAMILTON CRAIG 


What Slums? 


. . . Mr. Garner must have had a mental 
lapse while travelling through our com- 
munity. I have personally travelled 
throughout Canada and a good part of 
the United States and have a fairly good 
idea of what slum conditions are really 
like .. 

I am positive you will find Sydney 
Mines to be one of the most progressive 
communities in Nova Scotia with a popu- 
lation of 8,700; with well planned streets 
mostly paved, two parks, good recreation- 
al facilities and positively no slum con- 
ditions existing. It is quite true our com- 
munity is comprised of 95% miners but 
I wish to point out the fact that all these 
miners own their own properties and keep 
them in good condition . . 


SYDNEY MINES, N.S. SIDNEY ORANN 


Town Clerk 


Independent Retailers 


Let me hope that your article “Independ- 
ent Retailers Organize to Survive” will 
be brought to the attention of every re- 
tailer in Canada. If a national economy 
is to remain strong it must see that small 
businesses are protected and encouraged. 
Free enterprise must be soundly based 
on the little man as well as on competi- 
tion between industrial giants. I hope 
that the organizations mentioned in the 
article will take action. 


WINNIPEG 


TV Ups and Downs 


I am glad to see that Mary Lowrey Ross 
devotes some of her entertaining columns 
to television. It is a delight to have an 
intelligent and amusing approach to this 
medium of mass communication which 
touches both the lowest and highest spots 
in any field. For better or for worse it is 
with us and its impact must be taken se- 
riously, 
ORILLIA 


K. W. SCHWARTZ 


MARIAN ROBERTS 
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Stamps and Seals 


a whole day’s mail 


in a few minutes! 





You no longer need to waste time 
laboriously licking and __ sticking 
stamps and envelope flaps at the end 
of your busy days. The postage meter 
does it faster, more neatly, and more 
efficiently ... this electric model, for 
example, can stamp and seal 300 
letters in two minutes! 

The postage meter prints postage 
—any amount you need, for any kind 
of mail—directly on the envelope, 
with dated postmark —and with your 





own small ad, if you like. A big time 
saver with parcel post. too—prints 
postage on special gummed tape for 
all kinds of packages. 

The meter is set by the postoffice 
for any amount of postage you want 
to buy...protects it from damage, 
loss or misuse, accounts for postage 
on visible registers. Anyone can be 
a metered mailer...and anyone can 
easily learn to use a meter. It more 
than pays for itself in any office —in 
so many ways! 

There’s a model, hand or electric, 
priced for every business, large or 
small. Call or write your nearest 


‘PB office for a demonstration, or 


send for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy Postal Slide 
Guide with rates for all 
classes of mail. 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A. Stevenson 


Tories Drop “Big Business” 


The new House of Commons has some 
novel and interesting features. Bygone 
Tory Ministries always contained some 
very wealthy members who functioned as 
vigilant watchdogs for what are called 
“the big business interests.” Sir Robert 
Borden had in his two Cabinets very rich 
men like Sir Edward Kemp, Sir James 
Lougheed and Frank Cochrane. R. B. 
Bennett was himself a multi-millionaire 
and at least three of his Ministers were 
rated in the millionaire class. 

But in the Diefenbaker Cabinet, Trans- 
port Minister Hees is the only member of 
it, who is credited with a large private 
fortune and all the others from the Prime 
Minister down have had to be content 
with modest incomes and have never ac- 
cumulated much wealth. Accordingly, 
since Mr. Hees seems to be more radical 
in his views than any of his colleagues, 
there will be no element in this Tory 
Cabinet with a strong natural bias in favor 
of the interests of “big business”. 

This change is largely due to a shift 
in political allegiance among the uppermost 
financial and social strata of Canadian 
society. There was a time not so long 
ago, when almost all the old families of 
loyalist stock and three fourths of the 
leaders of industry, finance and commerce 
were faithful supporters of the Tory party 
with the result it enjoyed greater social 
prestige than the Liberal party and had 
always larger campaign funds at its dis- 
posal. But the old loyalists coteries are 
now an insignificant element socially com- 
pared with our new crop of millionaires, 
who, since many of them are sprung from 
humble homes, have no traditional partial- 
ity for the Tory party. 

Since 1935 many of our industrial and 
financial magnates have, through their 
great confidence in C. D. Howe, migrated 
from the Tory into the Liberal camp. 
Whether they will remain there now that 
Mr. Howe is out of office and a Ministry 
wearing the Tory label is in is another 
matter. Meanwhile the Diefenbaker Minis- 
try, when account is taken of the back- 
ground of its personnel and the nature 
of its popular support, cannot be reckoned 
a normal Tory administration and there- 
fore it is unlikely to travel on reactionary 
paths or reverse sharply any of the policies 
adopted by the Liberals. Its best chance of 
retaining popular favor will be to demon- 
strate that it can give the country more 


4 


efficient and more economical adminis- 
tration. 

Another—and very hopeful—feature of 
the new House of Commons is the ab- 
normally large contingent of young-ish 
Tories, some 30 of them under 40 years of 
age. They are probably all filled with deep 
admiration for Mr. Diefenbaker and his 
associates in the Cabinet who led them to 
victory over the hosts of Liberalism and 
are anxious to help them with their voices 
and votes in good deeds for the benefit of 





Transport Minister Hees: Radical? 


the country. The party system requires for 
its effective operation reasonable loyalty 
on the part of a private member to his 
leaders and if he is continually at logger- 
heads with them he becomes an intolerable 
nuisance and he should either cross the 
floor to the opposition benches or retire 
from public life. But on the other hand 
a member who is only a docile voting 
machine and never ventures to question 
the wisdom of the Cabinet’s actions and 
policies is not an asset either to Parliament 
or the country. 

The Liberal party might not have fallen 
into its present disfavor with the voters 
if its two ministries had not been able to 
count upon the sheeplike loyalty of their 
spineless horde of followers on the back 
benches. After the election of 1949 there 
were always about 140 Liberal members 
who were outside the ministerial hierarchy 





and therefore not tied to the Cabinet’ 
line of policy but as far as I recollect, onl: 
three of them, Davie Croll, N. J. Jeffre: 
and J. L. Macdougall, took serious objec 
tion to ministerial policies. It is true tha 
a private member has often to suppor 
legislation which seems to him question 
able but if he is never to exercise freel: 
his own judgment about the merits of a: 
issue and thereby determine his vote upoi 
it, then his place in the House might a: 
well be occupied by a trained seal. So i: 
is to be hoped that the younger Tory back 
benchers will not follow the sad example 
set by their Liberal opponents in the las) 
two Parliaments and meekly obey the 
orders of their party’s whip when thei: 
conscience tells them that they ought to 
take an independent critical line. 

Some of these young Tory members wil! 
undoubtedly cherish ambitions for the 
sweets of office and feel that with the 
generous sessional indemnities now avail 
able they can afford to be professional! 
politicians but it would be unfortunate 
if they all had this inclination. In discuss- 
ing the future of the British Parliament. 
Clement Attlee, a statesman of long ex- 
perience and mellow wisdom, declared that 
it would only remain a healthy institution 
if half the members of the House of 
Commons were not professional politicians 
but had their main interest in and had 
achieved some distinction in other walks 
of life than politics . . . did not intend to 
spend many years in Parliament and were 
therefore comparatively indifferent to the 
loss of their seats. On June 10th the voters 
retired to private life a goodly number of 
Liberals who had become professional 
politicians and the high proportion of 
amateurs in the new House is a change for 
the better and ought to be preserved. 


Thus far the record of our new Govern- 
ment is a mixture of good and bad. I! 
deserves credit for its admirable arrange- 
ments, to provide an appropriate setting 
for the opening of the Canadian Parlia 
ment by the Queen. It has lost no time 
in moving to implement its electioneeriny 
pledges to increase old age pensions an’ 
other benefits of the program of social 
security. But the Prime Minister ha: 
missed a chance of seeking compensatio 
for the numerical weakness of his part) 
in the Senate by reinforcing it with re 
cruits of a high calibre. Dr. J. A. Sull 
van, as a very distinguished member ¢ 
the medical profession in Toronto, is i 
this category, but all the other new non 
inees are just worthy citizens of the 
communities, mostly beneficiaries of th: 
personal gratitude of Mr. Diefenbak: 
for early zeal in supporting his candidac 
for the leadership of his party. 

But irritation over the indefensib 
misuse of closure engineered by M 
Howe in the debate over the pipe line | 
1956 is no valid excuse for the abolitic 1 
of closure, which the Prime Minister pri- 


SATURDAY NIGH © 
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poses. Since it was inaugurated in Bri- 
tain in 1883 by the Gladstone Ministry 
to frustrate the obstructive tactics of the 
Irish Nationalists, it has been adopted in 
ill the Parliaments of the Commonwealth 
and has proved a valuable instrument for 
keeping the length of debates within reas- 
onable but still adequate dimensions. 


In a speech at Ottawa on October 10 
Mr. Sinclair, the former Minister of Fish- 
eries, made a very convincing defence of 
closure and supplemented it with the 
sensible suggestion that a further profit- 
able curtailment of superfluous verbiage 
in Parliament should be achieved by the 
adoption at Ottawa of the British practice 
through which, by agreement between the 
whips, debates are limited to a specified 
time and, if they cannot agree, the dura- 
tion of the debate is fixed by the Prime 
Minister. The consequence is that each 
party puts up its best speakers and there 
is no unprofitable repetition of arguments. 


The British Parliament undertakes a 
great deal of work performed by our 
provincial legislatures and there is no 
reason why the parliamentary sessions at 
Ottawa should not be considerably short- 
er than the sessions at Westminster. But, 
if Mr. Diefenbaker has noted that his 
most loyal supporter in the press, the To- 
ronto Globe and Mail, has pronounced 
closure “a useful device for the preven- 
tion of filibustering tactics” and deprecat- 
ed its abolition, he may have a second 
thought on the subject and be content 
with proposing safeguards against the 
abuse of closure. If he perseveres with 
its abolition, he can count upon the stern 
disapproval of Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, 
who led his party in its victorious battle 
for the first enforcement of closure at 
Ottawa in 1917. 


In his opening speech Mr. St. Laurent 
‘ook a conciliatory line in promising to 
how an accommodating spirit towards 
Ministerial legislation but his lead yas not 
followed by a quartette of his lieutenants, 
Messrs. Martin, Marler, Chevrier and 
?ickersgill, who in their exposés of cer- 
ain delinquencies of the Government took 

very belligerent attitude. 


Mr. Gardiner, (Liberal-Melville) in an 
dmirable speech of studied moderation, 
rged that the House should get on with 
‘s business of providing the Government 
vith supply for the balance of the fiscal 
ear and clearing the order paper of the 
‘roposed measures of legislation and, after 
ebuking the two minor parties for moving 
‘mendments of no-confidence, he told 
ninisters that if they could listen to ex- 
ressions of opinion and suppress strong 
partisan feelings “we will get along fairly 
well till the end of this particular session.” 

This wise speech of Mr. Gardiner’s had 
an immediate soothing influence upon the 
Liberals and damped down their ardor 
for an early election. 
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Free Booklet of Danish Recipes 
Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 


Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept. CSN,1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal 


FREE... — 


beautiful full-colour brochure of 


BERMUD 


A 16-page preview of a perfect vacation, 
beautifully illustrated with colour photographs, 
filled with helpful information. What to see, 
what to wear, how to get there . . . sports, beaches, 
shopping, transportation, hotels and guest houses. 
Yours to read with care, to enjoy Bermuda more. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. SN-711 
111 Richmond West, Toronto, Canada 


Please send illustrated BERAUDA BROCHURE 


SEND 
THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 
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Longines 4h Tee Sune C5 Gok CSor 


If you wish to own or give the fimest watch obtain- 
able, Longines is the name to look for. This is the 
significance of Longines’ innumerable honors which 
were won in competition with the finest watches of 
the world. This, too, is the opinion of those who 
demand the most in watches—sports timers, scientists, 


“Longines” on the dial is your assurance of quality. Left to 
right: President Garfield—ultra-thin 14K gold watch, $165; 
Starlight Splendor S-A 6—six large diamonds sparkle in 14K 





aviators. € The higher the value you place on time, 
the greater will be your appreciation for the Longines 
watch you will call your own. And, among the hundreds 
of Longines models, there is one for every personality, 
for every timekeeping purpose. Your Longines- 
Wittnauer Jeweller will be honored to serve you. 
gold case, $495; Fashion “A” ~—diminutive timepiece in 14K gold 
case, $165; Wellington All-Proof Automatic—with maximum 


protection against all common ah 14K gold case, $235. 
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Canada’s economy needs a new inflation. 





Not the unlooked-for post-war variety — 


But a transfusion of new money to spend. 


How to Beat the “Tight-Money” Squeeze 


by John D. Pattison 


ANY OF CANADA’S economic indicators are 
[ pointing toward a troubled future. In business, 
automobile and other finished product sales are down, 
housing starts off and unemployment is rising. Overall, 
our gross national product is barely holding even. 

Financial markets are troubled. The stock market, 
for instance, has recorded one of the sharpest drops in 
history. Bond prices make only sporadic shows of 
strength. 

These are the results of what people erroneously call 
“tight money”. In the sense that there is less money 
for people to spend, “tight money” is a fallacy. In the 
sense that the competition for money is far out of bal- 
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AND NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


12,026 12,660 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Money to Spend and Things to Buy 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Within 10 vears the goods and services available to Canadians increased 148% while the money to buy them rose only 
75%. The result was frantic competition for the money available and rising interest rates. 


ance with the supply, there is a shortage. 

Briefly stated, Canadian business is being strangled 
for lack of money. The remedy is to put more money 
where it will be spent on goods that are in surplus supply. 
This calls for more — not less — inflation. But it must 
be a new kind of inflation. 

Consider the case of the stock market. No single 
reason could explain the decline. Perhaps the most ap- 
parent reason was that the market had gone up much 
too far. This business of participating in Canada’s 
growth and of protecting oneself from inflation was 
much overdone. The market had reached a precarious 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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Little Sputnik and Russian Intercontinental Missile have sent Americans on a rocket spree. 






ar is a radical new defence policy for Canada. She 
Y 


















iould abandon air continental defence to the U.S. 


d concentrate on a modern, air-transported army. 


Rifles or Rocketh | 


WAS still opposition military critic last ganization requires revamping we should not hesitate —P 4 
George R. Pearkes, VC, said in the House to take it in hand.” lig 
Mr. Pearkes has his chance now because he’s the 
entering the atomic age, as indeed we Progressive Conservative minister of national defence. JP ar 
2% approach the problem of defence from —_ But carrying out the required overhaul of Canada’s de- FR 
| spe There must be an honest searching for the —_ fence establishment will require rare military and politi- JP ar 
ow time to take a new look at the jobs to cal courage. Regrettably, Mr. Pearkes has already indi- bc 
Jthe forces and weapons with which to do cated that he doesn’t plan any major change in the bal- 
Sed to make a most critical investigation ance among the three armed services. oe 
e kind of defence = es have. Other The trouble with the armed forces now—and it is [> WC 
reorganizing their forces, and if our or- oy their fault—is that they are not prepared adequately \t 


for either type of war, nuclear or conventional. Ever 
since the outbreak of the Korean war, Canada’s de- 
fence effort has fallen between two stools because this 
country, with limited manpower and financial and scien- FF 
tific resources, has tried to do two things at once. 


Defence planners have tried to arm Canada agains! 


oS A RE Ra ate RB A Se Lae ode 
€ 


If you wish to nuclear attack (the RCAF’s air defence command ) 4 T 
: able, Longines and at the same time to prepare against a conventiona . le 
: ie war (the Army). As a result, they have accomplished > A 





~ significance of 
were won in cc 
the world. Thi 
demand the mo 


neither objective. ij er 

Admittedly, the problem is immense. No one knows [7 
ee whether a future war could be nuclear or conventiona 
or both. But it is better to be prepared for one typ: 
than neither. 

As time goes on, it is becoming more and more ap 
parent that full-scale nucledr war is impossible, tha Oo 
neither east nor west deliberately wants to commit sui- fF 
cide. With development of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, the nuclear stroke and the nuclear counterstrok 





“Longines” on th 
right: President € 
Starlight Splenda, 
















contain their own ground-to-air protection 
israllation of the Nike guided missile shows. 
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This field is far too expensive for Canada. She should concentrate on what she can do well 


M. Brisbane 
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will come even closer together: bang, bang and the 
lights go out for good. 

Thus conventional wars of the type fought in Korea 
and Indo-China become much more likely. Suppose 
Russia made a foray into Turkey with conventional 
irmy forces. Would the United States hurl hydrogen 
bombs at Moscow? 

The answer would seem to be “No” because the U.S. 
would get the same treatment from Russia. And what 
vould happen to U.S. and western prestige in Asia and 
\frica (assuming there is any left) if the U.S. threw 
he first H-bomb? And even if it used “small” tactical 
itomic bombs at the scene of the fighting, would there 
‘be any assurance that the bombs used would not be- 
me gradually bigger until H-bombs rained down 
verywhere? 


Late lice Cp Sinak est 


Thus reliance on a nuclear arsenal alone is insane 
r the west. If the west can make nuclear war only, 
len it risks making a hydrogen war out of something 
hich could be kept local and conventional. The 
emocracies must be prepared to fight conventional 
vars and fight them well and possibly for a long time. 


| 


There is no denying, of course, that the west needs 
omber forces, hydrogen bombs, radar warning lines 
ind fighter aircraft to maintain a war deterrent. 

But it does not make good sense for Canada to try 
O maintain at least part of the deterrent and conven- 
tional forces as well. It would be different if Canada 
stood alone against Russia. But it has allies, lots of 
them. Why cannot Canada perform one job and per- 
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form it well, fitting it into the over-all strategy of the 
North Atlantic Alliance? 

In other words, Canada should do with its 
share of the deterrent and concentrate on what it has 
always done well: fighting on the ground. 

Canada could not, of course, simply dismantle the 
RCAF’s air defence command and take a dog-in-the- 


away 





Canadians have proved to be 


manger attitude toward the U.S. Defence of the 
is defence of Canada and vice versa. 
The answer would be to let the U.S. do the job 
entirely. 
It can well be argued that this might be political sui- 
cide for the party in power, or any other party that 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 











Houses were crowded into back lanes to increase real estate returns. Over 1,500 families were living in these conditions 





Cabbagetown Revisited 3 
The Story of a Slum | 


by Hugh Garner h 


7 LITTLE JAPANESE-CANADIAN member of the Victorian Order b 
of Nurses was walking ahead of me south on Sumach street I 
in the warm sun of an early fall afternoon. From every direc- 


tion came the sound of hammer and wrecking bar as the last v 
vestiges of Cabbagetown fell into ugly piles of brick, lath and : 
plaster. The piles of rubble were a little less aesthetic than 


the houses they had once been, but not much. There were no eC 
mourners watching the passing of a neighborhood that had as its 
only distinction the fact that it was once the biggest Anglo- 
Saxon slum in North America. It seemed appropriate that m\ 
farewell visit should have coincided with the sight of the V.O.N tt 
nurse, for when I lived there, when the neighborhood was a slum. \ 
the Victorian Order of Nurses were foremost among its minister- ‘1 
ing angels. 
Back in the direction from which I had come, north of Dunda: 








street, and covering six large city blocks along a quarter-mil: 1 
stretch from River street to Parliament, was Toronto’s Regen 
Park North Housing Project, its yellow-brick maisonettes anc 0 
apartments housing 1,289 families, where once there had beer 
slum streets and alleys. From Dundas street south to Shute | 
street (a traffic cut-off once called Sydenham street) a furthe 
six city blocks were being made over into 14-storey apartmen' 4 
| buildings and blocks of row-houses which, when finished ne 
year, will complete the metamorphosis from Cabbagetown, th: D 


slum, into Regent Park, the residential district, giving clea 

decent homes to 733 more families, or a total of 2,022. 

Three two-storey houses would be squeezed in Except for its southern and south-eastern fringe, Cabbagetow 
a typical fifty-foot frontage in Cabbagetown. will soon be nothing but a nostalgic memory to the members © 
the Lord Dufferin School Old Boy’s Association who lived the: 
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generally over 50 years ago — before the neighborhood 
collapsed into slum conditions, and a painful memory 
to the police, fire department, welfare officials and its 
former residents of the past 30 years. Nobody in their 
right mind regrets the passing of a slum, but in my day, 
in the *twenties, and up until World War II, Cabbage- 
iown was one of the two colorful neighborhoods in 
Toronto. The other was the Jewish district known as 
“The Ward”. I am glad that Cabbagetown did not 
allow itself to be rebuilt piecemeal, but was knocked 
out cold with a one-two punch in its north and south 
ends, resulting in 69 acres of dirt, squalor and poverty 
giving way to the first and biggest slum-clearance pro- 
ject in Canada. 

But this is an obituary, even if it fails to be a eulogy, 
and we must talk about Cabbagetown as it was before 
we talk about what it has become. 

Cabbagetown was the district in Toronto stretching 
north and south from Queen street to Gerrard street 
and from Parliament street east to the Don River. 
Many people, including immigrant Toronto newspaper- 
men from the West and other parts of Canada who like 
its colorful name, insist on calling Toronto’s Moss Park 
district to the west of it, Cabbagetown, which is a 
calumny. Moss Park is a vicious, criminal neighbor- 
hood, populated by transients from all over the country, 
who live in squalid, verminous hovels around Jarvis 
street and Sherbourne street. Moss Park has nothing in 
common with the old Cabbagetown but proximity. 

Cabbagetown was a slum but not a cess-pool, and its 
houses, luckily, were not big enough to become rooming- 
houses. Not only was it unique in being Anglo-Saxon, 
but also it was one of the very few slums in America 
in which each family had its own house. 

The neighborhood was part of the city of Toronto 
when the city reached that status in 1834, and was 
granted by the Crown in 1819 to the trustees of the 
Toronto General Hospital. Some of the original houses 
erected were built on land held under lease from the 
original hospital trustees. Much of it was taken over 
by housing speculators, including the churches, who 
discovered (long before the suburban developers) that 
the best way to get enormous returns from real-estate 
was to fill it cheek-to-jowl with row housing. A 50-foot 
‘rontage in Cabbagetown was the frontage for three two- 


Toronto may be secretly proud 
of what was once the largest 
{nglo-Saxon slum in all North 
America but it is prouder still 


of how it has been eliminated. 


Air-view of the 69-acre Regent 
Park North Housing Project. 


storey houses. Not satisfied with building their rows of 
houses along the streets, they also built them along the 
back lanes, and along lanes that led from other lanes. 


I would like to look back on it for a moment as it 
was when I lived there, and later, when I lived close 
by, and knew intimately those who still lived there. 

While walking south on Sumach street that beauti- 
ful fall afternoon, I paused and stared along what was 
left of Blevins Place. Towering above it was one of the 
new 14-storey apartment buildings, its bright new yellow- 
brick facade staring haughtily the other way. Blevins 
Place holds a particular spot in my memory, for it served 
me as a model for the street I called “Timothy Place” 
in my novel Cabbagetown. Like most of the streets in 
the neighborhood, Blevins Place didn’t have a house on 
it that would have made a good Chinese laundry. I 
described it in my book as follows: 

“It was a short rectangle of pavement, on each side 
of which stood a solid block of very narrow individual 
houses. The only outside indication of the houses’ indi- 
viduality were the narrow doorways, and next to each 
a wide ‘parlor’ window. Above each first storey window 
was a smaller replica of itself, which presumably opened 
to an upstairs room. These blocks were divided into 
five houses apiece, making a total of ten dwellings on 
the street. From each door a small flight of wooden 
steps ran down to the sidewalk, and next to each step 
was a cellar window, once containing glass but now with 
few exceptions boarded up with wood or cardboard. The 
street ended against a high unpainted wooden fence 
behind which could be seen the upper stories of a 
factory.” 


Blevins Place, Reed Street, Taylor Street, and a score 
of other filthy alleys and narrow streets made up the 
architecture of a slum, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 























by Maxwell Cohen 


International lawyers have 


been toying with the idea 
for 30 years. But Sputnik 
brings a harsh reality and 


a sense of deeper urgency. 


Te os i as 


ee 


Who Makes the Trafficha 


This illustration in Moscow Mag- 
azine “Ogonoyk” accompanied ar- 
ticle on satellite plans. Lettering 
means “Earth satellite of the earth”. 





cas 








7 TRY TO “brush-off” Sputnik is to reveal either deep 

envy or a little mind. Few events in our time have so 
gripped the imagination as this first launching of a factory- 
moon which behaves like a child of nature. Careening about 
the planet at 18,000 miles per hour where speed, height and 
centrifugal force combine to resist gravity, it moves in an 
orbit that seems to range between 350 and 550 miles above 
the surface of the earth, completing its global round-trip at 
least once every 96 minutes. Sputnik has not only added 
to the language but to the infinite possibilities of men. 

It is now idle to pretend that the success of the Soviets in 
launching their “little bo-beep” did not come as a shock to 
western society. Here, relaxed amid the technological suc- 
cesses of generations, with the United States the supreme 
example of “know-how” and the rapid application of theory 
to practice, suddenly we were confronted with the plain fact 
that the Russians, in one area at least, could be just as good 
and, at a given moment in time, perhaps even better. 

So many questions have rushed to mind that chagrin, if 
not panic, has marked public debate since the first messages 
came over on the 20 and 40 metre bands. And among these 
questions, all demanding urgent but clear-headed analysis. 
are the following: 

How did the Russians, with their delayed development in 
many technical and industrial sectors, manage to move intc 
this extraordinary position of achievement? 

Are there satisfactory reasons to explain the compara- 
tive lateness of the United States, the United Kingdom anc 
France in the satellite race, considering their initial tech 
nological and industrial advantages? 

Does Sputnik have immediate military significance so a 
to change the balance of power in any drastic way—short 
run, intermediate or long-run? 

Do the Russians have complete freedom to move abou 
in space with Sputnik or similar devices over the “territory 
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Leaders of missile program: Major General John 
Vedaris and Wernher Von Braun, missile scientist. 





of other states without their permission, or over the high 
seas without international consent? 

And what if Sputnik and its successors cause damage 
to persons or property on earth when they disintegrate 
and fall cr interfere with vital commercial and military 
radio communication on earth? 

Finally, how can this superb moment in the history 
of man’s projection of his intelligence beyond the meagre 
surfaces of this planet be transformed into an occasion 
for rejoicing, for unifying the common efforts of our 
human genius toward further adventures on earth and in 
space to the benefit of all mankind? 

While the logistics of rockets and satellites, and their 
political and propaganda consequences present urgent 
ind possibly frightening prospects for our leadership to 
inderstand and master there is a side to the problem 
hat, though important in the long 
un, may be at the moment more 
viquant than desperate. It is the legal 
ssue. By what “right” do the Rus- 
ians launch their jabbering moon 
nto space when the object casts its 
emote shadow for a moment over 
he air space of almost every state 
n the globe below? Are there rules 
‘tf law to limit the freedom of states 
n “space” and how far do the pres- 
nt rules governing aircraft provide 
ome precedents for solutions so ne- 
essary if space is to be filled with 
aw that will order “rights” as nature 
ders orbits? 

It will come as a surprise to most 


German technicians fire rocket during test. 
calls for pooling of all information between NATO countries. 





Recent criticism 





cerned with the problems of law in outer space for almost 
30 years. Indeed, an Austrian lawyer, Vladimir Mandl, 
published a pamphlet in 1932 with the title: “Law of 
Outer Space”. When, seven years ago, the Institute of 
International Air Law was established at McGill Uni- 
versity by Prof. John Cobb Cooper, its first director, he 
used to tease his more earthbound colleagues with pro- 
posals for research projects dealing with the law of flight 
in space when, one day, rockets would have to be con- 
trolled. For half a dozen years now students at the 
Institute have played with these problems and several 
term papers are neatly filed away, filled with Buck 
Rogers projections for a legal order in the blue. The 
present director of the Institute, Dr. Eugene Pepin, 
formerly principal legal adviser to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, has also given much attention 
over the years to the challenge of 
having the writ of earth run beyond 
its atmospheric shores. 

There is, of course, no general 
agreement on what are or should be 
the rules governing jurisdiction in 
outer space. Conversely there is no 
settled view of the rights, if any, of 
individual states on the one hand or 
the international community on the 
other in dealing with unmanned flight 
instrumentalities either under direct 
control from the ground below, such 
as a ballistic missile, or where con- 
trol is lost by catapulting the object 
into an orbit where earth’s gravity is 
held in balance by speed and height. 





aymen that international lawyers in- _4merican satellite is now completed but Broadly speaking any approach to 
terested in air law have been con- 





delay is due to rocket development. 
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Dollar averaging to buy growth stocks 


is the key investment club principle: 


The market drops showed its weakness. 


How the Market Drop 
Hit Investment Clubs 


by R. M. Baiden 


FP YHE BOOMING sTOCK markets of post-war years created 

a Canadian phenomenon: The large-scale banding 
together of people of modest financial resources to invest 
in the stock market. 

The idea was born in the heady atmosphere of rising 
stock prices and grew on a diet of enthusiastic optimism 
for Canada’s future. Now, an estimated 20,000 Cana- 
dians belong to some form of investment group. 

But the last few months have seen one of the sharpest 
declines in market history. Canada’s newest investors 
have learned one of the market’s oldest lessons: Prices 
go down as well as up and when they fall, they fall rapid- 
ly. 

This may prove to have been a 
valuable and needed lesson for in- 
vestment clubs. It may have taught 
them that an investment policy based 
simply on growth is not good enough. 

How did the tenderfoot traders re- 
act to the market drop? In general 
they compromised between two pos- 
sible extremes: Selling their holdings 
as soon as a decline became evident, 
to have a strong cash position to pick 
up bargains later, or buying pro- 
gressively more stock the lower prices 
fell. Instead, the clubs continued to 
invest regularly during the decline. 

This was a policy laid down by the 
Canadian Association of Investment 
Clubs. The Association, formed two 
years ago, has some 375 member 
clubs with a total membership of 
about 6,000 persons and is Canada’s 
largest investment club association. 

The Association has three cardinal 
rules to guide the investment policies 
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DOW-JONES 
NEW YORK AVERAGES 


1957 HIGHS AND 


20 RAIL 
INDUSTRIALS ROADS UTILITIES 


Dow-Jones averages follow three 
main groups in New York market. 


of its member clubs: 

Buy regularly regardless of market outlook. 

Compound and re-invest earnings. 

Invest in growth-type securities. 

Following these rules, member clubs have built up 
investment positions totalling close to $1,000,000. 

But what about these rules? Are they realistic in 
present markets? Take a look at what happened to 
‘“‘srowth-type” securities favored by investment clubs as 
shown in the accompanying table. 

In this list are some of Canada’s blue chip growth 
stocks. They are well established companies, well man- 
aged and with good records. They 
are secure, as companies, and have 
lots of room for growth. 

In short, they are exactly the sort 
of company investment clubs tend to 
favor. There was every indication that 
this type of stock should have offered 
the most resistance to market de- 
clines. 

But did they? The Toronto Stock 
Exchange indices show these drops 
this year: Industrials 20%, gold: 
18%, base metals 37% and western 
oils 36%. The indices are weightec 
averages designed to reflect the ac- 
tion of the market as a whole anc 
not just the stocks comprising th: 
index. 

In contrast, the arithmetical aver 
age drop of the listed growth stock 
is 34%. And it is significant wher 
the heaviest losses were. Aluminium 
Atlas Steel, Consolidated Mining, In 
land Cement, International Nick¢ 
and Pembina Pipe have long bee 
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GROWTH STOCKS TAKE A BEATING 


1957 
High Low % Loss 


Abitibi $35% $25 29 
Aluminium 50% 28/2 44 
Atlas Steel 29% 16 46 
Bell Telephone 00.0... 46% 37% 20 
TT 43 25 42 
Canadian Breweries .................... 28 23/2 16 
Canadian Industries ..................... 20 15% 32 
Canadian Petrofina . ee 18 31 
Cons. Mining and Smelting .......... 19 34 
Distillers Corp. — Seagram sf 23% 28 
Dominion Glass ere 51 26 

167% 22 
Ford (Canada) 76 33 
Sripisee teh CN os 5 occ csscas ssacencs 362 39 
Industrial Acceptance : 23 26 
Inland Cement 12% 50 

66 40 

3642 52 

70 15 
National Steel Car 20 21 
Noranda 34 4] 
Pembina Pipe 7 61 
Standard Paving 34 21 
Steel of Canada 46% 36 





prime growth recommendations. 

Yet they lost as much as half their market value in 
the drop. And they did it at a time when there was no 
severe dislocation in Canada’s economy. 

It is evident that stocks were overpriced. But what 
is important is why they were overpriced. 

The reason, basically, is that investment optimism had 
raced too far ahead of the real prospects of the com- 
panies involved. For a number of years prices had been 
rising almost steadily and many people were acting as if 
they believed a steadily rising market to be inevitable. 

Two of the Association’s three investment principles 
— buy regularly regardless of market outlook and invest 
in growth type securities — indicate Canadian invest- 
ment clubs fell into this trap. 

The bait for the trap was the investment clubs’ “dol- 
lar averaging principle”. This is the theory that it doesn’t 
matter when money is put into a good situation as long 
as enough money is put into good situations. In the end, 
the averages favor the consistent investor. 

The principle has one inherent theoretical error. Sup- 
posing club A looks at the market and sees paper stocks 
ire strong and the rest of the market is weak. Paper 
companies also happen to be in a good growth position. 
Club A buys papers. The next month Club A sees steels 
going up and picks out good growth situations in steels 
while other sections of the market are declining. In this 
sense it is possible for a club to make all its purchases 
near the top of the market. 

In essence, the difficulty is that a club could hop all 
over the market in executing its dollar averaging principle 
and make all its purchases at the wrong time. 

One way around this difficulty would be to stick with 


course, is that it eliminates diversification. 

A better way could be to pay more attention to the 
actual state of the market. 

Look at it this way. The value of a stock is determ- 
ined mainly by the situation and prospects of the com- 
pany concerned and the technical position of the stock 
itself. Investment clubs thoroughly investigate the posi- 
tion and prospects of a company but virtually ignore the 
technical position of the stock. The Association, for ex- 
ample, does not recommend stock charting. 

This approach is fine — as long as prices are going 
up. Its weakness, of course, is that it provides no guide 
for the exact timing of buying and selling. 

No one knows yet how much Canada’s investment 
clubs have been hurt by the market drop. But it’s prob- 
able some -— such as those among junior employees 
along Toronto’s Bay Street and Montreal’s St. James 
Street — have been hurt. In any event, this will be one 
of the matters the Association will examine when it holds 
its second annual meeting in Toronto Nov. 16. It will 
want to know if its dollar averaging principle is holding 
up. And it can’t hold up if member clubs break the 
continuity of investment. 

It may also want to overhaul its technique of invest- 
ing. It may have to to survive. 

Stock charting, for instance, has long been the prov- 
ince of the stock trader — the short-term investor who 
buys and sells to clip points on technical positions. 

Investment clubs cannot become trading clubs, at least 
not without a great deal of work and difficulty. But they 
can use some of the traders’ tricks to advantage. A close 
study of trading techniques could be a service to Cana- 
dian investment clubs. It could increase profits at both 
the buying and selling ends and, what is more important, 
educate an important segment of Canada’s investing 
public to market sophistication. 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
INDICES 


1957 HIGHS AND LOWS 




















BASE WESTERN 


INDUSTRIALS GOLDS METALS OILS 





Toronto Stock Exchange indices for industrials, golds, 
base metals and western oils measured the market drop. 
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one particular group of stocks. The difficulty here, of 

















Princes Street, Edinburgh, with its magnif- 
icent gardens where flowers bloom ail year. 


“Over the Sea to Skye” becomes a reality. Here is 700-year- 
old Dunvegan Castle, home of the chieftain of the Clan McLeod. 


Scotland: Lovely Lan@t 


choose the off-peak months to 


» 


More and more wise travellers rs 
. 
obtain easy, uncrowded comfort. iv 





On Nova Scotian soil on the Esplanade 
of the Castle, Canadians find out why. 


Looking at the Roval Mile and Arthur’s 


| Seat from the battlements of the Castle. 
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No Canadian should visit Scotland without watching a Scottish 
pipers festival. This scene is at Lauriston House, Edinburgh. 


With the soft hills in the background, an example 
of highland dancing in a perfect outdoor setting. 


John Knox, the reformer, lived in this lovely old house which 
is one of the most famous tourist attractions in all Scotland. 


Scotland is a nation of castles and one of the 
strikine is Inverness. View from across the 


tlamis Castle is said to have been the scene of the 
lurder of Duncan and holds many a “dreadful secret’. 


Fort Augustus stands at the head of Loch 
Ness, one of the land’s finest waterways. 
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How much more 
do you need 


| to buy that 
"HOME of vour OWN’ 


Are you any nearer this 


year to making that all-important 


down-payment? Or were 
your last twelve months of hard 
work wasted — as far as 
your savings are concerned? 
Your savings are the only part 
of your income that can buy 
the deeds to your ‘dream’ house. 
So — start saving in earnest 
at the B of M from now on... 
and move closer with each 


pay-day to ‘moving in’ day! 
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Gold & Dross 





An attractive speculation— The short- 
term prospect—From the Everglades to 
Yellowknife—Noranda and Blind River. 


Sherritt Gordon 


I notice Sherritt Gordon has been rela- 
tively strong in the recent sloppy security 
markets. What is the probable explana- 
tion of this? — L. F., Victoria. 


The Sherritt operation has experienced im- 
provement in several phases. Production 
costs have lessened as a result of more 
efficient refinery operation and this help- 
ed to offset the decline in earnings in the 
second quarter, which resulted from the 
annual maintenance shutdown, with a loss 
of production. 

Nearly all metal and fertilizer output is 
sold in the U.S. so that Sherritt suffered 
exchange losses of five per cent or more 
earlier in the year. This was reducing 
profits by about $250,000 per quarter. 
There has, however, been a lessening of 
the discount on U.S. funds, which would 
return to parity if the inflow of U.S. in- 
vestment money into Canada declined, Tra- 
ditionally, Canadian funds have sold at a 
discount in terms of American money. 

Sherritt’s Lynn Lake mine continues to 
Operate satisfactorily and shipments of 
nickel concentrates to Fort Saskatchewan 
have maintained refinery operations at 
capacity and enabled the building of a 
small stockpile of concentrates for future 
treatment. Mining and power develop- 
ments are making good progress. 

While nickel markets are indicated as 
being more competitive once International 
Nickel’s Moak Lake project in Manitoba 
gets into operation a few years hence, 
Sherritt is rapidly entrenching itself in the 
nickel business. It enjoys costs which 
should enable it to carry on at satisfactory 
profits over the long term. 

The effect of these factors has not been 
lost on seekers after speculative situations. 


Chromium Mining 


What are the dividend prospects of 
Chromium Mining & Smelting? —~ A.J., 
Montreal. 

Chromium’s dividend outlook hinges part- 
ly upon this year’s business in ferro-al- 
loys for which long-term prospects appear 
to be bright but which must be regarded 
as sharing the uncertainty of many other 
businesses Over the shorter term. 


Another thing affecting the dividend 
outlook is the probable desire of directors 
to build working capital further. This 
showed an effective improvement in the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1957 of $1,- 
923,840, bringing net liquids to $915,229 
versus an excess of current liabilities over 
current assets of $1,008,611 at the end 
of the previous fiscal period. Funds may 
be required for expansion. 

Consolidated net profit for year ended 
April 30, 1957, was $1,408,692 or $1.23 
a share against 89 cents a share in the 
previous year. It should be noted that net 
profit was earned during a period when 
a one-month steel strike took place, in 
mid-1956, but this strike affected company 
operations for a much longer period. The 
year’s operations also gave effect to a 
foreign exchange loss of $311,511 but the 
situation regarding U.S. exchange is im- 
proving. 

Demand for low-carbon ferro-alloys con- 
tinued strong in the 1956-57 fiscal year 
and they have been widely accepted by 
the United States steel industry. 

The overall picture of the company is 
interesting though quite speculative. 


Yellowknife Bear 


Do you regard Yellowknife Bear as an at- 
tractive investment? — B.W., Quebec City. 
Yellowknife Bear is not without some spec- 
ulative attractions but is not to be rec- 
ommended generally. 

It is not in the company’s favor that it 
is neither fish nor fowl, although this is not 
to be construed as deprecating any of the 
individual interests. Also against it from 
the standpoint of the mining-stock buyer 
is the fact that so much of its future is 
based on Florida real estate. This would be 
considered an attraction by some trader: 
but it is certainly a far cry from the Ever 
glades to Yellowknife, N.W.T. to which 
the company owes its origin. 

Yellowknife Bear’s 20 per cent invest 
ment in Florida West Coast Land Co. ha: 
proven to be very profitable. 

In partnership with Florida Canad 
Corp., which took an 80 per cent interest 
a total of 80,2459 acres was purchased i 
Charlotte and Sarasota Counties in Florid 
for a total of $1,020,829. 

Since then 19,995.96 acres have bee! 
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sold tor $9,995,480, representing a gain 
of $8,974,650 before taxes, and it is as- 
sumed the tax will be 25 per cent. 

With a nice profit already established 
from this transaction, Florida West Coast 
still has 60,254.04 acres unsold, or slightly 
in excess of 75 per cent of the land orig- 
inally purchased. 

Officials state that, assuming the bal- 
ance of the land is sold on the same basis, 
Yellowknife would participate to the ex- 
tent of 20 per cent in gross profits involv- 
ing approximately $36,000,000. Directors 
are, however, of the opinion that with the 
land development and home building pro- 
gram under the management of the Mackie 
Co. Inc., one of the largest and oldest 
home builders in Florida, this unsold por- 
tion of the acreage could enhance in value 
to a greater amount. 

Besides its Florida interests, Yellowknife 
Bear has wide-spread interests in mine- 
making and oil and gas exploration in 
Canada. It has a large interest in Giant 
Yellowknife Gold Mines, which is report- 
ing satisfactory progress. It also has an 
interest in Alminex Oil Syndicate, which 
has a participation in the Swan Hills-Vir- 
ginia Hills oil development of Home Oil 
Co. where excellent results have been ob- 
tained. 

A valuation of $1,204,181 has been es- 
timated for Yellowknife Bear’s share of 
the Alminex oil and gas agreements. 


Wright Hargreaves 


Is Wright Hargreaves making any pro- 
gress to speak of? — B.N., Regina. 


Initial work by Wright Hargreaves on its 
new depth development has produced in- 
teresting results. New levels are under 
development at horizons of 7,650, 7,800 
and 8,100 feet and it looks as though the 
ore they will ultimately provide will raise 
the overall mine average. Extraction of 
ore at 8,100 feet will make Wright Har- 
greaves the deepest operating mine in the 
country. 

All ore is now being treated at the Lake 
Shore mill in the area and very low costs 
for trucking are being enjoyed. The Wright 
Hargreaves mill will be sold. 

Operating results at WH are estimated 
‘o be on a par with last year. 

The next six months’ work on the new 
leep levels should provide some idea of 
‘he amount of life left in the property. 


Noranda and Uranium 


/n answering enquiries on Noranda Mines, 
vou have failed to touch on the com- 
pany’s activities in the Blind River uran- 
‘um area. Since the company does not 
mine uranium, what is it doing up in 
Blind River? — J.N., Windsor. 


Noranda’s entry into Blind River is part 
of its plan of capitalizing the immense ton- 
nages of pyrites in its Horne Mine in Que- 
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HE LEFT US 
A LEGACY 


Out of his dreams, his vision, his think- 
ing and his hard work, came the priceless 
invention of the telephone. All who give 
telephone service and all who use tt are 


inheritors of Alexander Graham Bell. 


Other than face-to-face conversation, the telephone is surely our easiest 
and fastest means of communication. Certainly, it is the most simple way 
to order the 12th Series of 


CANADA SAVINGS BONDS 
Due November 1, 1970 
Yielding 4.46% to maturity 
Denominations: $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
Maximum individual purchase $10,000 


Your order to us by telephone will receive immediate and careful attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 
Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 





DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On October 16th, 1957, a quarterly 
dividend of twenty-two and one-half 
cents per share in U.S. currency was 
declared on the no par value shares 
of this Company, payable December 
5th, 1957 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business November 
Sth, 1957. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA, 
October 16, 1957 Secretary. 
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‘CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Ask your investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


















Have you discovered a way 
to invest your company’s excess cash 
profitably for short periods 
and still retain absolute liquidity ? 





\ 


Yes, 

Dominion Securities 
have taken care of our 
requirements 

on an extremely 
Satisfactory basis 
either through 
Government of Canada 
Treasury Bills 

or what they call 

a sale and 

repurchase 

agreement. 

Why don’t you give 
D.S. a call and 

discuss your 

problem with 

them ? 






a Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Domri0on SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
New York London, Eng. 





A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 








bec. Its new plant at Blind River is man- 


ufacturing sulphuric acid for use in the 
area’s uranium concentrators, which em- 
ploy an acid-leach process. This plant wi! 
comprise two acid-producing units eac 
with a daily capacity of 500 tons, one o/ 
which went into operation last year and 
currently producing 400-425 tons dail, 
This is obtained from burning elementa! 
sulphur but both units will ultimately o; 
erate on pyrite. 

Pyrite mining will prolong the life of 
the Horne Mine long beyond the time 
when its gold-copper deposits are exhaus: 
ed. Additionally it expands Noranda’s al- 
ready big position in industry. The deve! 
opment is typical of an aggressive ap 
proach to opportunity. 


BC Telephone 


Could you describe the outlook for BC 
Telephone? — M. N., Regina. 


The outlook for BC Telephone is ex- 
tremely bright. Great expansion is indi- 
cated in order to enable it to keep pace 
with the growth of the west-coast prov- 
ince and with its increasing urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization. The company 
plans some $475 millions expansion with- 
in the next 10 years and will raise about 
40 per cent of this through issuance of 
capital stock. 

Shareholders can look forward to peri- 
odic rights. These can be exercised to in- 
crease holdings, at a discount from the 
market price, or sold and the proceeds 
treated as a tax-free dividend. The ex- 
pansion program involves three times the 
expenditures of the past 10 years. The 
company spent almost $105 millions on 
expansion and improvements from 1951 
to 1956, installing 165,000 telephones du: 
ing this period. 


In Brief 


What is the outlook for Geco? — T.B 
Quebec City. 

Somewhat darkened by the decline i: 
metal prices but bright enough to warra! 
expectations of a profitable operation. 
Anything doing at Sand River? — C.1/ 
North Bay. 

Drilling an iron property north of La! 
Superior. 


Did anything come out of the Regco: 
proxy fight? — M.T., Brantford. 
Nothing. 

Is Wiltsey-Coghlan active? — J.B., Ki 
ston, 

Has been drilling in northwestern Queb 
Is Arcadian Nickel making any progre 
— H.T., Sherbrooke. 


Should soon be in production on Sudbur: - 
area property. 
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Anson of DOSCO 


“You Can Rely on His Word” 


Capsule Comment: Son of an open-hearth 
laborer “Clem” Anson started working in 
a steel mill at 15; enrolled in a metallurgy 
course at 19 and after graduation started 
again as a laborer in the blast furnace 
department of Dominion Iron and Steel 
in Sydney N.S. Tough and lean, the 
5’8” Yorkshireman forged his way from 
the heat of the plant to the executive 
suite of the vice president and general 
manager in 32 years. He is also general 
manager of Dominion Limestone Ltd.: 
Seaboard Power Corp. Ltd.; James Pender 
& Co. Ltd., and Dominion Shipping Co. 
Ltd.; all DOSCO subsidiaries. 

As general manager he is responsible 
for the 460-odd acres inhabited by 5,000 
people who make the basic steel and fab- 
ricate it. Products turned out from other 
companies under his control range from 
wire and nails in Saint John, N.B., to lime- 
stone quarrying at Port-au-Prince, Nfld. 


Basic Training: Clement Mathew Anson 
vas born 56 years ago near the forge 
furnaces at Rotherham, Yorkshire, where 
iis father helped develop and produce the 
aw steel for the first stainless steel pro- 
iucts. Educated in England and Aust- 

alia where his family migrated in 1910, 
ne began work in a steel mill at 15. Six 
years later he came to Canada and en- 
rolled at McGill University, graduating 
n 1925 with a B.Sc. in Metallurgy. 

That same year he began working for 
the company he now heads, climbing 
up through the open hearth and coke 
Ovens departments to become assistant 
superintendent of the heavy mills. In 1928 
he was named assistant general superin- 
tendent and in 1930 assistant to the gen- 
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Air view of the 460 acre Dominion Iron and Steel plant at Svdney. N.S. 


eral manager in charge of steel operations. 


With drive and ambition still white hot. 


manager of Dominion Iron & Steel Ltd. 
in 1940. He was named a vice president 
in March 1952. 


Attitudes and Personalities: Formal \y 
friendly, Anson is noted for his tough but 
honest business tactics. He has little pa- 
tience for small talk during business hours 
although he is an attentive listener whose 
jaws are clamped like a bear trap when he 
isn’t speaking. This austere attitude has 
earned Anson appraisals ranging from 
grudging acceptance to warm friendship. 
One employee said, “Mr. Anson is a p 
sonality in all that this word means. 
Personally, I admire and respect him.” A 
shop steward who has had differences 
with Anson says. “Ill say this for 

you can rely on his word” 

Anson's personal credo is simple and 
stern; “I believe we have to live a decent 
life, not from any fear of a hereafter, 
but because one has to live with oneself. 
I think I can sum it up in what I think 
was the basic teaching of Christ. “Do 
unto others as you would have them do 
unto you’. That’s the type of life I like 


to lead, although I do not always live it.” 


Working Conditions: Insistent on efficiency, 
Anson spends a 10-hour day behind his 
uncluttered mail-order desk in a bare-floor 
office whose only adornments are three 
wooden arm-chairs separated by ash-tray 
stands and a few black-and-white photos 
of former executives. From here the grey- 
ing executive keeps watch on the 100 coke 
ovens, five open hearth furnaces and the 
three blast furnaces that are dwarfed by 





Clement Mathew Anson 


¢ a¢ nd “+ ] 
mountains of ore, limestone and scrap steel. 


Living Habits: Married with two chi 
Anson still finds time to enjoy his many 
community interests which include 
presidency of the Sydney Protestant Home 
for Aged People, and membership in vari- 
ous steel institutes in Canada, the U.S. 
and England. 

Not one to enjoy the social circuit, he 


relaxes on week-ends by painting. swim- 
° t = 


ming or watching sports events. This 
y ~} " le oy 

vear he reached the pinnacle of his pro- 

=ssion when he became president of the 

Engineering Institute of Canad 


Staliation oO nh open 
- lec ] Jiynt 
a Steel Pp odauc yn 
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recently when Charles B. Lang. President 
of DOSCO announced, “During 1956 a 


remarkable record was set in the Sydney 








steel plant. For a 13-month period end- 
ing Nov. 30 one of our crews tapped 
some 50.000 tons of rail steel without a 
single failure . . . Not only is this a 


record for our Sydney plant but consul- 

tation with steel authorities from other 

countries in 

has never been duplicated elsewhere. 
1 


Anson is de 


iC S t rfoar ~ 
idicates that the performance 


ing as a profession, and feels that even 
amc _ - ¢ ated “7 
more important than mathematical flair, 


the student must enjoy his work. “People 


are happy only when working at things 
they enjoy. They can't contribute to a 


profession unless they are interested 

As for myself”, he broke into a smile, “I 
was brought up with metals, I never 
wanted anything else”. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Norice is hereby given that a Bonus 
ot Thirty Cents (.30¢) per share has 
been declared for the year ending 
31st October, 1957, payable at the 
Head Office and Branches on and 

2nd day ot December 
next, to shareholders of record at 


By order of the Board. 
E. J. FRIESEN 
General Manager: 





Toronto, 16th October, 1957. 


IMPERIAL 
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SIMPSONS, LIMITED} 
, 
COMMON SHARES | 
Dividend Notice 

NOTICE is hereby given that a Divi-| 
dend of twelve and one-half cents | 
(i2'2c.) per share on the outstanding | 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable December 16, | 
1957 to shareholders of record as at} 
the close of business on November 15, | 
1957. 
The transfer books will not be closed. | 
By order of the Board. 
Frank Hay 

Secretary and Treasurer | 

Toronto, October 23, 1957 





THE ROYAL BANK | 
OF CANADA | 





cents per share for the current 
rter, and a bonus of ten 


Guarter, and a 
> for the year | 








he ( 
31st . ei let er 1 157 
By Order of the Boar 
Fr ae rah 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
ee 
General Manager. 
; s ; oe 
Montreal, October 22, 1957. | 
e ¥ | 
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Your Taxes 






by Garfield P. Smith, CA 


Share Rights 

I own shares in a Canadian corporation. 
The company has recently offered its 
shareholders rights to purchase additional 
shares of the company at a price consider- 
ably less than the current market value. 
Could this offering not be construed as a 
benefit to shareholders and taxed in their 
hands accordingly?—L.T.S., Vancouver. 


Although a shareholder in a corporation 
may normally be taxed on any benefit he 
receives from the corporation, there is an 
exception when the benefit consists of a 
right to purchase shares in the corpora- 
tion. In order to qualify for the exemp- 
tion, the right to purchase shares must be 
conferred on all the holders of common 
shares in the corporation, and the right 
must be for the purchase of common 
shares only. 


Loans to Shareholders 


If I borrow money from a company of 
which I am the principal shareholder, is 
the Department justified in taxing me on 
the amount of the loan?—S.U.R., Winni- 
peg. 

Yes. The Income Tax Act provides that 
such amounts may be taxed except under 
specified circumstances. For example, if 
the loan is repaid within one year from 
the end of the taxation year of the cor- 
poration, then no part of such loan will 
be taxable. This exemption does not ap- 
ply if the repayment is part of a series of 
loans and repayments. Where the loan is 
not repaid within the one year time limit, 
then the amount of the loan shall be 
deemed to have been received as a divi- 
dend, in which case the amount will be 
required to be included in income to 
which the surtax of 4% is applicable, but 
in respect of which you will be entitled 
to claim the 20% dividend tax credit. 
There are other circumstances under 
which the loan will not be deemed to be 
a dividend, as follows: 

The loan was made: (a) In the ordinary 
course of business and the lending of 
money was part of the ordinary business 
of the corporation; 

(b) To an officer or servant of the cor- 
poration to enable or assist him to pur- 
chase or erect a dwelling house for his 
own occupation; 

(c) To an officer or servant of the 
corporation to enable or assist him to pur- 
chase from the corporation fully paid 
shares of the corporation to be held by 


him for his own benefit; or 

(d) To an officer or servant of the 
corporation to enable or assist him to pur- 
chase an automobile to be used by him 
in the performance of the duties of his 
office or employment; providing that in 
each case arrangements were made at the 
time the loan was made for repayment 
thereof within a reasonable time. It should 
be noted that the exemption does not ap- 
ply where money is loaned to a share- 
holder by a corporation, to purchase 
shares in the corporation, if the shares 
are purchased from someone other than 
the corporation. 


Blocked Currency 


Are there any provisions in the Income 
Tax Act providing relief for persons ha\ 
ing income in other countries, but are un 
able to have such money transferred to 
Canada due to currency restrictions?— 
D.M.R., Toronto. 

Yes. The Minister of National Revenue 
may postpone the time for payment of all 
or part of the additional tax resulting 
from income from a foreign country if 
by reason of monetary or exchange re- 
strictions imposed by the law of that coun- 
try, the funds cannot be transferred to 
Canada and the Minister is satisfied that 
the payment of tax as otherwise required 
would impose extreme hardship on the 
taxpayer. No postponement may be grant- 
ed if any of the income for the year 
from the foreign country has been: 

(a) transferred to Canada; 

(b) used by the taxpayer for any pur 
pose other than the payment of income 
tax to the Government of the foreign 
country; or 

(c) disposed of by him. 

No interest is payable during the period 
of postponement in respect of that por- 
tion of the tax on which payment has 
been postponed. 


Interest Payments 


I borrowed money from my bank in ord: 
to purchase common shares of a corpora 
tion. During the year, no dividends ha: 
been paid on the common shares so that 
I have an expense for which there is rc 
corresponding income. May I deduct t/: 
interest paid from my salary income’- 
Y.T., Toronto. 

Yes. Generally speaking your income tor 
tax purposes jis the aggregate of you! 
combined incomes from all sources less 
your losses where any of your operations 
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sulted in a loss. There are some excep- 
ns to this general rule however, the 
jst notable applying to salesmen and 
rsons engaged in farming. For example, 
,here a person is employed as a sales- 
an and is in receipt of commissions, and 
here the expenses of earning such com- 
ssions exceed the amount of the com- 
ssions, then the portion of the expenses 
excess of the commissions may not 
deducted from his other income. Also, 
rere a taxpayer's chief source of income 
- a taxation year is neither farming nor 
combination of farming and some other 
ource of income, and he has a loss in 
farming operations for the year, the 
aximum deduction which can be made 
from his income from other sources is 
estricted to the lesser of (a) $5,000.00 
(b) one-half of his farming loss ex- 
clusive of depreciation. 


Bond Interest 


Js interest on bonds required to be 
H . a om. dan La 7 ane tall 
brought into income as the coupons fall 


iue, or when the bond coupons are actu- 


ally cashed@?—R.H., Windsor. 


If you report your income on a cash basis. 
the interest should be reported in the 
year that the coupons are actually cash- 
ed. On the other hand however, if you 
report your income on an accrual basis, 
then the interest must be brought into 
ncome as the coupons fall due. If the 
bonds are sold between interest dates, 
then the accrued interest from the latest 
nterest date to the date of sale must be 
reported as income in the year of sale. 


Konuses 


intend to pay some of my employees 
substantial bonuses this year, and would 
.€ to know on what basis tax deductions 
ist be made from such bonuses—Y.B., 
vnilton. 


In the case of an employee whose total 
muneration for the year including the 
‘nus will not exceed his exemptions, 
en naturally no deduction need be made 
’m the bonus. Where the total remun- 
iuon plus the bonus will not exceed 
000.00 during the year, then a deduc- 
nm of 15% may be made from the 
nus. In all other cases, the amount 
the deduction is computed as follows: 

a) Determine what the tax deduction 

uld have been had the bonus payment 
en divided and paid equally in each 
period during the year along with 

e regular remuneration. This amount 
n be obtained from the tax deduction 


hle to the regular periodic remuneration. 
c) Multiply the difference by the 
mber of pay periods in the year. 
[he amount thus obtained is the tax 
vhich must be deducted from the bonus. 
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Almost every manufacturing process 


uses one or more 


Monsanto chemicals and plastics 


ROM AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS to plastic molding 

compounds . . . from adhesives to pharmaceuticals 

. . . Monsanto creative chemistry daily meets the ever- 
growing needs of Canadian industry. 

‘ oo lastics. developed by Mcnsanto. are 

Lustrex styrene plastics, developed by Mensanto. are 


> 


used to produce tough refrigerator and television parts. 
Paper makers find Monsarito’s Mersize sizing agents and 
Scriptite urea wet strength resins greatly improve the 
qualitv and durability of printing and kraft papers. For- 
mulated into fertilizers and herbicides, Monsanto agri- 
cultural chemicals like the Ammonium Phosphates and 
2.4-D help the nation’s farmers to get rid of crop-killers 
and reap a more abundant harvest. 

In industry ... on the farm .. . and in your own home, 
Monsanto is at work. If you're looking for new ways to 
produce a better product. speed production and lower 


vour costs. call Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED 


MONTREAL « TORONTO « OAKVILLE «+ EDMONTON ¢ VANCOUVER 


wets where creative chemisiry works wonders jor vou. 











Who 
will help 
Gabriella? 


Gabriella is six, the eldest of three 
children. She never slept in a bed. She 
goes to school because she gets one 

free meal a day. She has no others. 

She never owned a toy. Home is a hut, 
9 x 12. The walls are of cardboard in 
spots where the logs have rotted away. 
The floor is earthen... there are no 
facilities. Gabriella’s parents survived 
the war in Italy, but now there is no 
employment. Their hearts are torn, for 
they cannot help their child ... not 
even comb her hair ... they do not 
own a comb, Gabriella’s hunger is 
unappeased, her misery deep. She 
cannot smile. Help to this family means 
hope instead of despair ...a chance to 
live...a bulwark against destructive 
ideologies. Won’t you help her and her 
weary parents or other distressed 
children . .. many without one or both 
parents? They only look to you. 


You. alone. or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that 
vou are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual. receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according 
to his or her needs. 

The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief 
organization, helping children in Greece. France. Belgium, Italy, Western 
Germany. Viet Nam, and Korea. International headquarters is in New York. 
dergriar: statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare 
and the Toronto Board of Trade. Full information is available to any competent 
authority. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 
child love you? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


Foster Pavents’ Plan. 


FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC., DEPT. SN-8-2657 

P.O. Box 65, Station ‘‘B’’, Montreal, Que., Canada. 

A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
lf possible, sex : 
1 will pay $15. a en for one year ($180.00). Payments will 
be made quarterly ( ), yearly ( ), monthly (_ ). 
| enclose herewith my first payment $ 

B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to aes a child “ 
contributing $ es 


PARTIAL LIsT OF | 
SPONSORS AND 
FOSTER PARENTS 


Honorable and Mrs. | 
Hugh John Flemming, N.B | 
Honorable and Mrs. 
Ceorge Hees, Toronto, Ont. | 
Dr. R. P. Baird, 
Kitchener, Ont. | 
Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Curry, 
Winnipeg, Man. | 
Mrs. L. B. Cutler, 
Vancouver, B.C. | cicekbsnvetenesaauudbadatobaceneats 
’ 


Rev. Dr. FE. R. Fairweather, 


M.A., Toronto, Ont. Name susexnd Sunecebananndcessianst panes ideesenstehneniweseensatacess 
Anna Freud 
J. Q. Maunsell, Q.C., Address 
Montreal, Que. 
Kiwanis Club, City Prov. 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Dr. & Mrs. John M. Olds, Date Contributions are deductible from Income Tax. 


Iwillingate, Nfld. 


| 





“Tight Money 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


perch long before the shake-out started 
However, past experience has _ prove 
that too-high stock prices are not enougt 
reason in themselves to expect a decline. 

When the over-priced stock situation j 
compounded by high and rising bond in 
terest rates — offering a very much mor 
attractive investment medium — then th 
situation is precarious. Add to this risin; 
costs and shrinking profit margins anc 
the whole structure looks wobbly indeed 
News that sales were starting to declin 
and total earnings in many _ instances 
were falling below a year ago, added more 
fuel to the smoldering fires. With such 
a critical combination of factors, a ver) 
serious market setback was bound to 
come. 

The question of a depression is more 
difficult. But of one thing we can be as 
sured—the stock market has never been 
a particularly good business indicator 
On the other hand, the market decline 
could very well indicate some basic mal- 
aise in the economy. For instance, in 
this case it could be an indication of a 
strong movement towards greater liquid- 
ity—a popular desire to have money 
rather than stocks. 

There are other indications of this sort 
of trend—for example, the demand for 
new consumer credit is now less than it 
was. In fact, overall consumer credit is 
actually being paid off faster than it is 
being incurred. On the one hand, business 
is finding that cash resources are often not 
adequate for the projects planned. Earnings 
are not up to estimates and accounts 
receivable are tending to stretch out. On 
the other hand, there has been a strong 
demand for settlement of accounts due. 
With smaller cash inflows and _ pressure 
for larger cash outflows, this puts busi- 
ness in quite a squeeze. 

All of this does not add up to a busi 
ness decline. None the less, it is indica 
tive of a scarcity, or shortage, of money 
relative to the current levels of business 
activity. 

A reasonable assessment of this situa 
tion is made difficult by the “tight money 
fallacy—the mistaken belief that the ce! 
tral bank is responsible for the high cos 
of money and the scarcity of funds. 

Far from a decrease in the amount © 
money in circulation, current figures ind 
cate an increase. In August, 1957, for i 
stance, the total of deposits in Canadia 
banks plus Bank of Canada notes outstan 
ing in the hands of the public reach¢ 
$12,128 million. This compares with $12 
093 million in August, 1956 and $11,7 
million in August, 1955, 

The supply ‘of money has not shrun 
Instead there has been an excessive 
mand. This demand, in turn, has been 
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flection of a wave of business enthus- 
sm, but, more important, it was indi- 
-ative of the normal growth of business 

tivity that accompanies an expanding 

-onomy. 

It was the excessive demand that forced 

e Bank of Canada to act. What it did 

as to promulgate a “go-slow” policy. It 

d this to protect the chartered banks 

id the public from the results of a situa- 

on which saw business expansion plans 

ill for far more men, money and ma- 
erials than were available in Canada. If 

nrestricted, the open bidding for what 
was available could have been disastrous. 

To implement its policy, the central 
sank required the chartered banks to in- 
crease and maintain their liquid asset 
‘atios at 15% of deposits (they had pre- 
iously been around 8-10%) and forbade 
them from making large, long-term loans. 

Now, although the demand for credit 
has not ebbed, it is less strong than 
t was; the total demands against Cana- 
dian production have remained unchanged 
n terms of dollars through the last three 
quarterly periods. Meanwhile, prices have 
risen so that the volume of transactions 
is actually down slightly. Yet interest 
rates have remained at peak levels, and 
money iS aS scarce as ever. 

One of the reasons for this has been 
touched on already—that is the desire of 
persons and business for more liquidity. 
[he basic reason, however, has to do with 
the amount of money in the system and 
the rate at which it is being used. 

In the past ten years, bank deposits and 
currency in circulation outside banks— 
that is the money supply—has increased 
by 75%. The dollar value of our produc- 
tion has risen by 148%. In other words, 
the dollars are working much harder than 
they were. Much of the reason for this 








is higher prices; the actual volume in- 
crease in business has been only about 
53%. (See table.) 


post-war years that were related to credit 


expansion, this would be the real thing. 


Properly handled by the government auth- 


$ MM Total B of C Notes TOTAL Gross GNP 
Deposits in Circulation National in Constant 
Outside Product 1935-39 $ 
Chartered Banks 
1946 6,240 1,009 7,249 12,626 9,045 
1956 11,162 1,498 12,660 29,866 13,831 
Change +4,922 +489 +5,411 + 17,840 +4,786 
% Increase +80 +49 +75 +148 +53 


We have seen the tremendous liquid- 
ity of 1946 squandered and dissipated 
through rising prices. To a large extent 
this has been offset by a much higher 
velocity of money. As far as can be 
measured, the velocity is today about as 
high as it was in 1929. Our existing 
money supply is working just about as 
hard as it cam. We have reached the 
stage where there can be little further 
expansion of business for the simple 
reason that the money supply has been 
stretched to the limit. 

We need a totally new approach to 
this problem—or a very old one, de- 
pending on how you look at it. 

A fiscal deficit on the part of the fed- 
eral government could put money into 
the hands of people who need it and 
would spend it. Raising the funds to cover 
the deficit would be mainly in the pattern 
of war time financing: However, private 
institutions should be encouraged to co- 
operate. 

The suggestion adds up to this: inject- 
ing new money into our money supply— 
and putting it in the hands of low-income 
groups where it would be spent on con- 
sumer rather than capital goods. 

This is inflation pure and simple. Un- 
like the inflationary rising costs of the 


orities, together with a degree of agility 
on the part of the Central Bank, and there 
need be little or no inflationary effect on 
prices. By means of this money injection, 
the total money supply would be made 
Slightly larger, the velocity of money a 
little less; money would become easier 
and the liquidity crisis would be abated. 

Lower prices throughout the system 
would go a long way to solving our prob- 
lems. However, the effect of such a trend 
would carry in its wake a mass of finan- 
cial devastation and bankruptcies. To op- 
erate with a reasonable level of stability, 
it is not practical to expect much in the 
way of price declines until such is justified 
by increased productivity. 

We are saddled with a high cost/high 
price structure, and to live at all com- 
fortably we must accept the situation. 

These comments apply equally to the 
U.S. economy. It serves to underline the 
fact that this is a North American prob- 
lem. Indications are that the Americans 
will probably proceed along the line of a 
fiscal deficit, as suggested here. 


Two questions remain: Are we in Can- 
ada prepared, willing and able to fol- 
low along this line? And will we do it 
soon enough to prevent a serious busi- 
ness downturn? 





RIGHT the first time on... 
Shaced-lo-wean’ 
STETSON HATS 


STETSON “‘Shaped-to-wear’”’ hats make an immediate hit with smart 
men because they're completely right at the first “*try-on”. They come 
from the factory with creases and dents already moulded in—where 
they should be, as they should be. And Stetson “Shaped-to-wear” 
hats stay right indefinitely. They’re “‘aquanized”’ against showers, 
incorporate traditional Stetson quality and value. 


Stetson prices: $9.95, $11.95. $15 and up. 
Smart “Shaped-to-wear”’ styles are also produced 


by MALLory—a famous brand name since 1817, 
and one of the Stetson Group of Companies. 
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| 32 Consecutive Seasons 
'| AND STILL THE FINEST ! 


Spend this winter at the Vinoy 
Park—one of the few hotels in 
Florida to maintain the connois- 
seur’s standard of fine food and 
accommodations. Superb climate 
and the attractions of a lovely 
|| resort city. Our own golf, beach 
i club, swimming pool, shuffle- 
board. Open Dec. 20. For bro- 
chure write 
| Sterling B. Bottome 
| Managing Director 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
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Rockets 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


suggested it. But the U.S. is already 
doing most of the job and Canada is not, 
by any stretch of the imagination, pulling 
its full weight in the air defence of this 
continent. 

The U.S. operates three leased bases in 
Newfoundland, one of them (Stephenville 
on the west coast) a bomber base of 
Strategic Air Command. For all practical 
purposes, it runs Goose Bay in Labrador 
and Frobisher on Baffin Island. The U.S. 
has paid the full cost of building the dis- 
tant early warning radar line in the Cana- 
dian Arctic and an American company 
operates it. It paid two-thirds of the cost 
of the Pinetree radar system in southern 
Canada. It is paying the full cost of 
“gap-filier” radar stations along the Lab- 
rador-Newfoundland coast, in the Mari- 
times and British Columbia. 

Canada’s share has been construction of 
the mid-Canada warning line for $200,- 
000,000, one-third of the cost of Pinetree 
and nine jet interceptor squadrons, many 
of which are under strength. 

Moreover, the RCAF air defence com- 
mand has been placed under the authority 
of an American general. The government 
—the former Liberal administration and 
the current Progressive-Conservative one 
have accepted in principle the fact that 
Canada can’t afford all the requirements 
for air defence. This country is going to 
be able to afford even less with the advent 
of expensive anti-aircraft guided missiles. 

Therefore, why not let the U.S. do the 
whole job? 

An arrangement whereby the U.S. 
would take over the entire air defence 
system of North America would save 
Canada hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. This in itself would be no 
disgrace if Canada were making a signifi- 
cant contribution to western defence in 
another field. And it could do just this 
with a compact, mobile army which could 
be readily transported by air to almost 
any trouble spot in the world at a few 
hours’ notice. 

For years the RCAF has received more 
than 40 per cent of the defence budget. 
This year it is getting 44.2 per cent or 
nearly $800,000,000 out of total estimated 
defence expenditures of $1,723,000,000. 
Of the RCAF total, more than $200,000,- 
000 is for aircraft and engines and more 
than $100,000,000 to keep the planes in 
operation. For this amount of money— 
$300,000,000 — the defence department 
could obtain enough transport planes to 
carry two infantry brigades at one time. 

Missiles and all their accoutrements 
of radar and electronics will call for 
more enormous expenditures unless Can- 
ada gets out of this financially killing race 
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son and settles on something it can 
wford. If Canada could play a signifi- 
int part in air defence even at the huge 
yst, the effort might be well worth while. 
Zut, situated beside the U.S., it can never 

> more than a poor cousin in the mili- 

ry field. This is no discredit to Canada 

- the RCAF but facts have to be faced. 

The Air Force does more, of course, 

:an provide nine squadrons for home de- 
fence. It has 12 squadrons of fighters in 
Europe but they are not much more than 
a token force. Moreover, they are stra- 
tegically obsolete. 

This is not to say that Canada should 
pull out of Europe. The balance of forces 
should merely be radically changed. 
While eliminating the RCAF’s fighter 


command — this will have to be done 
eventually anyway with the coming of 
missiles — the government should 


strengthen the Canadian Army in Europe. 

Canada has an infantry brigade group 
in Europe and it is generally recognized 
by NATO as the best ground formation in 
NATO. Two more brigades at least 
should be sent to Europe and three new 
ones established in Canada. They should 
be provided with transport planes so they 
could be moved quickly into any theatre. 
They should have light planes and heli- 
copters for battlefield movement of 
troops and supplies and new armored 
personnel carriers and guided missiles of 
various types. 

The Army already has a sound base 
structure. That is, combat troops could 
be added to it without greatly increasing 
the administrative or instructional staff. 
With six brigades, or light divisions, Can- 
ada could make an outstanding :ontri- 
bution to western defence, especially at a 
time when the other member nations are 


trying to find substitutes for manpower. 


In summary, this is one opinion of 


what the posture of Canada’s armed 


forces should be: 
1. A. well-equipped Army of about 


‘0,000 men (50,000 first line), readily 
transportable by air. 


2. An air force confined chiefly to 

ig-range transportation. 

3. A Navy along its present lines. 
Such an organization would require 

out 20,000 men less than the 117,000 in 

© services. Moreover, there would be 
less need for engineers and technic- 
is, who now form a scarce commodity, 

an in an air force. 

Best of all, the defence effort would 
in keeping with what Canada can af- 


‘ord and what it can do best. Such de- 


ence would cost far less than present ex- 
-nditures for this purpose. The Army 
iS year is costing $400,000,000 or about 
» per cent of the defence budget. The 
\rmy would need more money, especi- 
ly for new equipment, but millions 
ould be saved by Canada withdrawing 
om the air defence field. 
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VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 








The world famous 


CRAVEN A 


ASK FOR CRAVEN A FILTER 


Also CRAVEN ‘A’ CORK and CRAVEN ‘A’ PLAIN 
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plan your trip to 


ROME 





NO EXTRA FARE on Cana- 
dian Pacific’s sunny new 
Southern Route direct from 
TORONTO and MONTREAL 
to LISBON and MADRID, 
with connections to ROME 
and PARIS. 








15 day Tourist Excursion Fares as low as $426.80 round 
trip Montreal-Lisbon . See your Travel Agent or: 


Canadian Pacific AIRLINES 


To Europe - Hawaii - Australia - New Zealand - Mexico - South America - The Orient 


WINGS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTE™M 
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Space Laws 


) 
4 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 
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the problems of developing a legal orc: 
for space should begin by projecting ive 
national and international rules gove::- 
ing flight in and control over air spi 
today. Yet we must at once take in 
account those features of “space” tha 
make it so different for the flight 

satellites and rockets from the legal man- 
agement of aircraft in the “atmosphei 

At the present time international |:w 
provides that generally states have “com- 
plete and exclusive” jurisdiction over ‘4 
air space above their territory and adja- 
cent marginal seas. This has been ih 
rule pretty much since the beginning o 
heavier-than-air craft and it was crystal- 
lized in the Paris Convention of 1919 and 
more recently in Article 1 of the Chicago 
Convention of 1944 which set up the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization, 
Now while the Chicago Convention pro- 
vides in Article 1 “that every state has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
the air space above its territory”, and 
while under the Convention rights of 
transit for scheduled civil aircraft must 
be acquired from every state concerned, 
nevertheless neither the phrase “air space” 
nor the word “aircraft” are defined by the 
Convention. Moreover the U.S.S.R. is not 
a Signatory to the Convention. 

Some hints as to what air space and 
aircraft mean, however, have been given 
by other documents that relate to the 
functioning of the organization. In the 
case of aircraft, Annex VII, adopted by 
1.C.A.0O., and dealing with Aircraft Na- 
tionality and Registration Marks, defines 
aircraft as “any machine that can derive 
support in the atmosphere from the re- 
actions of the air” and is to include bal- 
loons, airships, airplanes, helicopters and 
similar instrumentalities that require sup- 
port from air reaction in order to main- 
tain flight. At the same time, I.C.A.O. has 
brought into effect rules which establish 
over much of the surface of the globe 
control zones variously known as “flight 
information regions”, “control areas’, 
“control zones”, and “airways”. Th: 
zones extend between parallel vertical 
mits from the ground or from a cert: in 
height upwards to a given altitude, Sut 
very often they are established “without 
any upper limit”. Similarly, while thcre 
is freedom for all to fly over the h» 
seas, members of I.C.A.O. are require 
to observe the rules of the air establis!.cd 
by I1.C.A.O., but there is nothing in th-se 
rules which limits the height at which t!cy 
are to apply. Indeed, over a considera le 
part of the oceans and particularly 0: er 
the North Atlantic, traffic today is c.2- 
troled from 600 meters upward with ut 
any heights limits mentioned in the re <u- 
lations. 
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One might conclude, therefore, that 
while there exists an indirect definition 
if “aircraft” to which most states perhaps 
idhere, the concept of “air space” has had 
ess definable limits placed upon it by 
nternational law. Yet a careful examina- 
ion of what the international community 
ntended by “airspace” strongly suggests 
‘hat it was concerned with that density 
f the atmosphere within which manned 
iircraft can fly now and in the foresee- 
ible future. The word “fly” here refers, 
herefore, to a sufficient atmospheric den- 
sity providing an air reaction over the 
wings so as to give a “lift” at certain 
speeds — the less density the more speed 
required and, in the case of engines 
requiring oxygen, a sufficient density to 
supply their needs. Now while motors 
may be able to use chemical or other 
fuels not requiring oxygen, the “lift” prob- 
lem presents greater difficulties. So far 
as there is any scientific agreement today 
it would seem to point to the fact that 
winged aircraft are not likely to find a 
sufficient density much above 200-to-225- 
thousand feet. Experimental planes have 
flown at present above 85,000 feet and 
manned balloons above 100,000 ft. 


The net result of these physical and 
engineering facts is to render it likely 
that the words “air space” in the Chicago 
Convention really means the same as the 
words “espace atmosphérique” which ap- 
peared in the 1919 convention, thus mak- 
ing it clear that the draftsmen both in 
1919 and in 1944 were really talking 
about “atmospheric” space not “air space” 
or “space” in general. That raises the 
question as to how far the “atmosphere” 
extends. Here meteorology and kindred 
disciplines are inclined to regard the at- 
mosphere as continuing until the “vacu- 
um” in space itself is reached, down to 
the last single molecule. But between this 
extreme analytical view and the practical 
engineering and lawyer’s needs a choice 
must be made, certainly at least for pur- 
»oses Of managing the application of the 
Chicago Convention. And this choice 
eems to stop at somewhere around 250,- 
00 feet beyond which density is believed 
0 be insufficient to provide the air re- 
xction required to sustain flight. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the 
sovereignty” which states claim over 
heir “air space” and to which the Chi- 
ago Convention refers is, in fact, a very 
imited band of atmosphere extending 
probably not more than 250,000 feet 
ibove the surface of the earth. Nor does 
he doctrine of “effective occupation”, so 
ielpful in determining title to new lands 
between competing states provide much 
help. For rockets or satellites temporarily 
Nn motion can hardly be described as Oc- 
cupying space effectively. Besides this 
concept would lead to invidious legal 
comparisons between states with great sci- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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From 
Scotland 


every | 
precious drop. . 


Discerning hosts can offer their guests no better 
drink than Scotch Whisky — especially 
when it’s “Black & White’. 
This fine Scotch has 
a smooth mellow 
flavor and extra 


quality all its own. 


She Secret is in the Blending 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
BUCHANAN’S 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 





Available in various bottle sizes 
B-415 








Puzzler 
hy J. A. H. Hunter 


“WHO WAS THE dame yesterday?” asked 
Ben. “You roared past so fast, but it 
seemed you had more than one with you, 
you old wolf.” 

“That’s right.” Bert was smiling. “Three 
girls in the car, but don’t go getting ideas. 
My nieces, and none of them over teen- 


” 


age. 

“Some men have the luck!” laughed his 
friend. “That’s if the others are like the 
one I saw.” 

Bert sat down at his desk, toying with 
a pencil. “You saw Judy, the eldest,” he 
said. “Her age, divided by the difference 
between the other two, makes one less 
than the difference between her age and 
the middle girl’s.” Ben pondered a mo- 
ment. “You mean ages the regular way,” 
he asked,” without odd months?” 

“Sure!” replied Bert. “That way their 
three ages total more than mine.” Ben 


ACROSS 


— 


9 Fish with poise. (8) 


10 Writer who would run around New York with nothing. (6) 


11. Really, Al, you’re not wanted (4) 
12 Stern violinist, so called. (5) 


13 The same as the price of a cup of coffee, only different. (4) 


14 Behaved odiously? (8) 


17 In Hollywood their lot is uncertain. (6) 


19 Drink in bars, bo’. (6) 


21 Voyager who carries the cost of his trip. (8) 
23 Leave out the German with nothing on the head. (4) 


25 Miles from fruit? (5) 
26. See 26D 


28 Something the dog ate, no doubt — in the pulpit, perhaps. (6) 


29 Five couples at the ball. (8) 


30 They make game of taking your hat in the Orient? (7, 8) 


DOWN 


2 All people that on earth do dwell, take this to heart. (5) 
Though this may tempt you to look within, you won't find 


Ww 


a thing. (5) 
Plummer’s screen counterpart. (7) 


Aen naunh 


“What a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small... 


1 


21 It’s mice and men of Israel. (7) 


22 Supposedly a substitute for a love potion. (7) 
24 It holds its tongue yet isn’t necessarily speechless. (5) 


26, 26A. The raven is and isn’t one. (9) 


27 As a competitor he carries a high card. (5) 


30 


Rough blows as the result of a joke? (5, 2, 8) 


Islands where one can pull a slippery fish completely up. (7) 
A cure ‘til you find something different. (7) 
You'll find her at neither place this way. (9) 
Call up? It’s all right in the evening, but cut it short. 


of one particular tear”. 
16 Its engine shouldn’t need to take on water. (4, 5) 
18 Pale ale gives you double measure of this. (3) 
20 They drill soldiers in the war zone. (7) 


knew his friend was just thirty-nine, so he 
managed to figure out all three ages. 
What do you say? (61) 


Answer on page 48 


Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 


CHESS, THE SO-CALLED ‘war game’, pro- 
vided harmless diversion for the armed 
services in both World Wars, many becom- 
ing acquainted with it for the first time. 

In a letter home during World War I 
a private in the Royal Fusiliers described 
the following incident, which was later 
published in a London newspaper: 

“When we captured the German 
trenches over the Aisne one of the strang- 
est things we found was a chessboard, 
with the pieces arranged in the middle of 
a game and the two players lying dead 
beside it. They had been hit by fragments 
of shell, but the strange thing was that 
the board should not have been disturbed 


On Your Mettle 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


( 5 ) ACROSS 


1, 2, 15. Just an old 
Spanish custom 
6 Offal 

9 Seagull 

10 Needing 

11 Bizet 

12 Scramble 

17 Unhorse 

19 Reflect 

21 Tosspot 

23 Entitle 

25 Matadors 

27 Fanny 


(Shakespeare) (3) 


Solution to last puzzle 


by the explosion. Near by were the bodie: 
of other men who had probably been 
watching the game.” 


Solution of problem No. 178 (Williams) 
Key, 1. B-K3. 


Problem No. 179, by Dr. W. J. Verbeek. 
White mates in two. (7+3) 








33, 31. Prosper 13 Carmen 
Mérimée 14 Entrée 

34 Oasis 15 See 1A 

35 Bullfight 16 Debtor 

18 Rip 

DOWN 20 Fat 

1 See 5 22 Satires 

2 See 1A 24 Tent-peg 

3 Amuse 26 Dames 

4 Owls 28 Aloof 

5, 1. Don José 29 Opal 

6 Opera 30 Brat 

7 Friable 31 Moo 

8 Log 32 Ebb (42 
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spector Sam Johnston of No. 4 police 








Cabbagetown 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


it what of the people who lived in it? 

described them truthfully in my book, 

ut I would like to give a thumbnail des- 
iption of them here, difficult and non- 
sensical as it is to try to reduce thousands 

f individuals to one or two. 

In the first place, children do not mind 
being raised in a slum. It is only when 
they become youths that their shabby 
homes and shabby streets begin to hurt 
them. Snobbery is a payment we all make 
to adulthood. The average Cabbagetowner 
had no illusions about himself or his 
home. He knew he was poor, but he 
ilso knew that there was a wider bridge 
between being poor and poverty-stricken 
than there was, and is, between being poor 
and rich. His efforts were not aimed at 
becoming rich, but at keeping himself 
from slipping into dire poverty. 

Those who remained chained to their 
$15 and $20-a-month hovels were famil- 
ies who had not slipped back into pov- 
erty, but had had the poverty of the de- 
pression years advance and cover them 
before they realized it. Under the crush- 
ing weight of charity, of relief hand-outs, 
of hand-me-down clothes, some of them 
were overcome by despair and apathy, 
and they allowed themselves to sink into 
filth and squalor. 

Mr. R. R. Paterson, the principal of 
Lord Dufferin School, is enthusiastic 
about the change in his Cabbagetown 
pupils. “Their conduct, attendance and 
school work has improved beyond our ex- 
pectations.” 

Public Welfare officials point out that 
there are only 22 families in Regent Park 
North drawing welfare assistance, as 
against scores of them who were on relief 
before the slums were torn down. Before 
the project was undertaken, city taxes on 
iand and buildings amounted only to $36,- 
i00. Last year the Regent Pork North 
roject paid $260,000 in taxes to the city. 
In 1952 when the first section of the 
“North project was completed, Police In- 


wy 


‘vision said, “Since the 485 families in 
Ss area have moved into the new prem- 
‘sS we have received no complaints 
iatever . . . in the east section alone 
re were 174 arrests in 1947, and in 
‘SO and 1951, none.” 
foday, when you ask a person living in 
gent Park what his reaction is to his 
w home over his old, he looks at you 
if you are either crazy or joking. He 
id his family live in a housing unit 
artment, maisonette or row house) 
ich contains three to seven rooms, de- 
\ding on the size of his family. The 
its have one to five bedrooms, which 

‘cp a maximum of two people (children 
Opposite sexes may only be paired in 

‘oom until they are 10 years of age). 
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No matter how many rooms are re- 
quired for the size of the family, the 
rents are the same for each, geared to 
approximately 20 per cent of the fam- 
ily’s monthly income, plus a service charge 
ranging from $9 to $13 a month for heat- 
ing, water and other services, regardless 
of apartment size. The average rental is 
$63.03 a month, and ranges from $29 to 
$93 a month per family unit. Eighty-five 
families pay the minimum rent, and 
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fifty-two families pay the maximum. 

If there are any crocodile tears to be 
shed for Cabbagetown’s passing, I will 
leave them to the prosperous gentlemen 
of Lord Dufferin School Old Boys’ Asso- 
ciation, with the reminder to them that 
the nostalgic neighborhood they remem- 
ber from 50 and 60 years ago, was re- 
placed by stinking slums 25 years later. 

Cabbagetown, get lost, and a soldier’s 
farewell! 
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Put swank in your party. Twig- 
lets lend a London flavour 
when you serve refreshments. 
And these long, thin “twigs” 
which have a zestful taste are 
appetizing as well as novel. 
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A fascinating sequel to his best-seller 
A Pattern Of Islands” 


orceecen, 





= a. ee 


eee Like its predecessor, this inspir- 


AR THUR =e ing book gives a vivid picture 
= a of the natives of Gilbert Islands, 
GRIMBLE 


and of the slow steps by which 
the author learnt to adapt 
himself to their customs. $4.00 


The 
WU MUSSON 
BOOK 
company limited 


at your booksellers! 
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SHADE TREES 


For FALL PLANTING 








Each 
NORWAY MAPLE ..... ee 8-10 ft. $6.40 
CRIMSON KING MAPLE .._—_ ‘6-8 _ ff. 9.00 
SCHWEDLER MAPLE 8-10 ft. 9.60 
MOUNTAIN ASH 8-10 ft. 4.70 
LITTLELEAF LINDEN 8-10 ft. 5.60 
AMERICAN ELM 8-10 ft. 4.00 
QUEEN CITY ELM . 8-10 ft. 4.00 






























For full list of sizes and varieties of Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses and Perennials, 
send for our CATALOGUE. Free on Request. 


A LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Acer schwedleri has reddish- 
purple leaves in the Spring, 
changing to bronze-green in 
the Summer. 







HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 
SALES STATIONS: 
2827 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Queen Elizabeth Way, 1/3 mile west of Highway 27 cloverleaf. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Que. 
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Space Laws 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2‘ 


entific resources as against those withou 
them. At the very least the smallest stat. 
should be able to claim up to the highes: 
limits reached by the greatest. 

Thus the jurisdictional claims today of 
states or of I.C.A.O. are scarcely relevani 
or refined enough to begin to solve the 
problems posed by rockets, missiles and 
satellites. We are left, therefore, with the 

eed to think in novel and _ functiona! 
terms. Indeed when Mr. Eisenhower an- 
nounced the proposed United States sate!- 
lite program in 1955, as part of the I.G.Y., 
no objection was made by any state to the 
propesed satellite that was to circle the 
earth in 90 minutes at a height of 300 
miles. Thus this tacit acceptance by the 
world, in the two years since Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s announcement, together with the 
realities controlling space as effectively as 
the sub-adjacent state controls its narrow 
band of atmosphere, all point to the neces- 
sity for rules and institutions quite dif- 
ferent from the legal concepts and admin- 
istrative machinery now operating to reg- 
ulate the problems of aircraft in the lower 
atmosphere. 

Finally, these thoughts must push us to 
the obvious conclusion that no legal in- 
hibitions exist today to prevent any state 
from launching a satellite into upper space. 
Should that aluminum ball, of whatever 
weight, crash to earth in whole or in part 
and do damage to men or property, the 
launching state might well be liable for 
the injuries. Meanwhile, there is nothing 
to stop a competition in moons or a co- 
existence of beeps, filling the void as they 
try to avoid each other. The time may 
come when their sheer multiplicity may 
drive men and states to determine the 
order that is to govern their place in the 
heavens. At the moment more limited but 
urgent questions remain to be worked ou!, 
particularly the legal position of rockets 
and missiles that are intended to return 
to the earth but fly over the air space of 
countries intervening between them and 
their targets. Already the United States 
and Great Britain have agreements cover- 
ing the use of British air space in the 
Caribbean in order to permit missile tes: 
from the Florida coast. 

The imagination of man is explorer fo 
his intelligence. For their feat, the glo 
of being first and the power of propaga:- 
da have been Russia’s dividends. In ary 
real sense, however, all of us are shar-- 
holders in Sputnik and its future offsprir : 
Looking backward in time, man and ! 
own moon ,have lived together since ! 
first ancestors moved about hiding fre) 
lunar shadows. Men and their new moc 
may hide one day again; or they m-y 
raise their eyes to the heavens forever. 
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Autumn Book Reviews 








The honest writer writes to give delight. 






the honest critic retains his capacity for | 






and other Literary Sixdies 


delight and the honest reader seeks delight. 







The Duty to knjoy Oneself 









by Robertson Davies 


Lord David Cecil is one of the most discerning and 
broadly sympathetic critics of the day, and in The Fine 
Art of Reading he presents us with a book of literary 
essays which will give keen pleasure to any lover of lit- 
erature. 

Another book of criticism which it is a pleasure to 
recommend is Talents and Geniuses by Gilbert Highet, 


ye AN UNUSUAL pleasure it is to read literary 

criticism written by a man who is unmistakably on 
the side of the writers — who, indeed plainly regards 
writers as more interesting than critics! The pleasure is 
doubled when such a writer occupies a position almost 
unassailable by critics themselves—nothing less than the 
Goldsmiths’ Professor of English Literature at Oxford. 
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Two Critics on the Side of the Writers 


“When Goethe heard a recital of 
Bach’s organ works he said, ‘It is as 
though eternal harmony were con- 
versing with itself, as it may have 
happened in God’s bosom shortly 
before he created the world’. But 
when Bach was asked about his 
organ playing, he said, ‘You have 
only to hit the right notes at the 
right time, and the instrument plays 
itself’.” HIGHET 


“When contemplating a work of art, 
our desire for perfection and our 
sense of reality are reconciled .. . 
Further, our joy is deeper in pro- 
portion as we are induced to accept 
what we normaliy find unacceptable, 
in proportion as the vision, present- 
ed to us by the artist, includes as- 
pects of life which in our everyday 
existence, distress us. For then his 
achievement represents a more signal 
and extraordinary victory over the 
ills of our mortal condition.” CECIL 


“The people who make these epics 
(movies) do not think we are swine; 
they merely think we are children.” 

HIGHET 





Gilbert Highet 
Ready to point the way. 


“How many professional critics con- 
tinue all their lives complacently con- 
tent with a taste narrow, faddy, and 
inconsistent; while some academic 
teachers seem to take a_ perverse 
pride in possessing a taste so queasy 
as hardly to be able to stomach any 
books at all.” CECIL 


“Try, every week or so, to learn 
something by heart. A_ surprising 
amount will remain in the memory, 
and more and more as you train it; 
and then, as you walk, or work or 
sit in the subway, you will have 
something more than daily triviali- 
ties to occupy your mind.” HIGHET 


“Nor does our taste grow undiscrimi- 
nating as it grows catholic. Greater 
breadth of sympathy makes us more 
detached, less partisan, readier to 
recognize that even our favourites 
are fallible.” CECIL 
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THE STARS 
MAKE ROOM 


By Nancy Jones, author of For 
Goodness’ Sake (third printing). A 
novel about a brilliant minister, 
also a saint, 'vho served in the poor- 
est churches. $3.95. 





NO SMALL TEMPEST 


By Evelyn Richardson, author of 
We Keep a Light. A compelling 
story of Nova Scotian fisherfolk in 
the mid-nineteenth century. $3.75. 





KIRBY’S GANDER 


By John Patrick Gillese. Exciting 
stories of Alberta wild animals. 
“Deserves to become a_ classic 
among Canadian nature books.”— 
Crag and Canyon, Banff, Alberta. 
$3.95, 
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in which he includes a selection from his 
admirable broadcasts from station WQXR 
in New York; let those who scorn Ameri- 
can radio consider these broadcast essays, 
which are fully up to the standard of the 
BBC’s Third Programme. Mr. Highet is 
Professor of Latin at Columbia. 

Both of these professors, Lord David 
Cecil and Mr. Highet, read for pleasure 
and are concerned that other people should 
do so too. Not for the pleasure of criti- 
cising, or the pleasure of gaining knowl- 
edge, nor even in the search for truth, but 
for the pleasure of being transported by 
the tale that is told, and the manner of 
the telling. “The artist’s first aim is not 
truth but delight”, says Lord David; “it 
follows that the primary object of a stu- 
dent of literature is to be delighted. His 
duty is to enjoy himself: his efforts should 
be directed to developing his faculty of 
appreciation”. 

Elsewhere in his essay Lord David apol- 
ogises for stressing the obvious. It seems 
obvious, does it not, that writers create 
their works to give pleasure, and that 
people read them for delight? But like 
sO many obvious things, this has been 
obscured by pretentious nonsense of many 
kinds. Writers are partly to blame, because 
so many of them want to posture as proph- 
ets and seers, with a special insight into 
the mysteries of life, when they are un- 
able to deliver the goods; they write be- 
yond their artistic means, and their ma- 
terial is adulterated and stretched in the 
hope of giving effects which it cannot 
always yield. 

Critics are much to blame, for they 
have made a genteel industry out of the 
urge to take the clock apart and peer 
at its wheels and springs; all too often 
they find more in the clock than the 
maker put there, and call our attention to 
the charm of the wheels when we only 
want to know the time; sometimes they 
fall into the childish error of complaining 
that when the clock is pulled to bits it will 
no longer go, and they toss it aside im- 
patiently. And finally readers are partly 
to blame, for they are often ashamed to 
say what they like and what is really to 
their taste, and demand mystifications and 
false profundities to flatter their intellect. 

But the honest writer writes to give 
delight, the honest critic retains his ca- 
pacity for delight, and the honest reader 
seeks delight. How does he seek it? 

Not many people have been ready to 
instruct him, for we are all apt to think 
that enjoying onself is something which 
does not have to be taught. But we do 
not think we appreciate music if we know 
nothing about how to listen, how to calm 
ourselves for the experience, how to lay 
ourselves open to the experience when it 
comes. We would not dream of listening 
to Beethoven’s Ninth, while we ate lunch, 
talked to our friends, interrupted the rec- 
ord-player for three hours while we did 
an afternoon’s work, skipped the Second 


Movement because it seemed a bit duil 
at the moment, and finally completed our 
listening in bed, dozing off two or three 
times before the last notes. 

But we see no objection to reading 
Crime and Punishment in this way. There 
are classes for children in what is called 
“remedial reading”, if they do not seen 
to be understanding what they read: most 
adults need a class in advanced reading, 
which would show them how to cope with 
a masterpiece, bringing to it what the 
author has a right to expect, and gaining 
from it what the author has to give. 

What has the author a right to expeci? 
The full attention of his reader, first of 
all, and then what Lord David calls “self- 
discipline and self-effacement”—a quiet ac- 
ceptance of what the author has to say. 
To quote again, “we have to learn to 
understand and accept the language of the 
author’s temperament—to school ourselves 
to look at the world from his point of 
view while we are reading his books”. 
Such an attitude is repugnant to many 
readers; they like to keep what they call 
their critical faculty alert while they read, 
so that they may dispute, contradict, and 
reserve judgment. This is good protestan- 
tism, but is it the best way to enjoy a 
book? Would it not be better to give the 
author every chance, every sympathy, 
every assistance of sensibility that we can 
muster and then, when we have finished 
his book, consider it as a whole and either 
accept or reject it? 

What are we expecting when we read 
a book? A tussle with the author? Do we 
take up his volume daring him to capture 
our attention and amuse us? Surely not. 
Lord David suggests that we are putting 
ourselves, for a time, in hands which we 
believe to be at least in some respects 
more competent than our own, in the hope 
of attaining to some measure of delight. 
We must bring to our reading less of the 
over-praised critical faculty, and more of 
the ability to understand and to enjoy. 

Such a reader, more gourmet than dieti- 
cian, is Mr. Highet. In his broadcast talks 
he covers a fine range of authors, from 
Colette to Dylan Thomas, from J. Kk. 
Huysmans to John Aubrey. He is not an 
easy man to please, but when he is pleased 
he admits it generously; the tiresome critic 
is the man who weighs virtues against 
faults until we are weary of both. Mr. 
Highet is not without prejudice; Boswell 
to him is a nasty little monster, and George 
Eliot a crashing bore. Nobody can have 
an all-inclusive taste, for that would be 
to have no taste at all. Mr. Highet has 
a very broad taste, and his culture is not 
exclusively literary; he is a lover of pai"t- 
ing and of music, and he brings these 
arts into his literary considerations wi 
out straining analogies or posturing as 4 
man whose life is an adventure among 
masterpieces, 

He obviously goes to the movies a good 
deal, and is very funny about the mista}es 
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What in the World 


are you looking for? 


You'll find it in one of 
the new Easv-Reference 
OXFORD WORLD AT- 
LASES specially planned 


for Canadians: 


ee teens nse 7 
a 


THE CANADIAN 
OXFORD ATLAS 


tr , t 77 
132 pp. of maps in full colour 
Size: 15 x 10 inches 


Price: $12.50 


THE CANADIAN 
OXFORD 
DESK ATLAS 


103 pp. of maps in full colour 
Size: 10 x 73 inches 
Price: $3.95 
Big and little—large-scale and 
smaller-scale: here is the long- 
awaited second edition of Cana- 
da’s own standard atlas, and a 
new smaller version of it for 
quick reference—both edited 
for Canadians by Canadians— 
both with special detailed sec- 
tions on Canada—both with the 
chief virtues of an atlas: clarity, 
accuracy, beauty of lettering 
and colouring—both with the 
| latest statistical data, dia- 

grams, and tables. 


Choose the one that is right 
| for you and your friends 


at your bookseller’s. 
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they make in depicting the worlds of 
Greece and Rome, which he knows in de- 
tail. He likes mystery stories, and has an 
attractive partiality for those written by 
his wife, Helen MacInnes. He sees deep 
into the creative process, and he writes 
in detail about the technical means by 
which the creation is put on paper, and 
appears at last as a book. He never falls 
into the sin of book critics which Lord 
David Cecil warns against so strongly— 
the sin of treating authors like examinees, 
and grading them as firsts, seconds, thirds 
and failures. He is a man of cultivation 
who gets delight from reading, and is ready 
to point the way for others who wish to 
do the same. What more can a critic be? 
Neither of these writers scorns the aca- 
demic critic, and I should not like it to 
be thought that I do so. But academic 
criticism is a special technique of exam- 
ination, of concern to scholars; it is not 
the business of the critic who writes for 
the average educated reader. His task js 
to show where delight may be found, and 
to give some notion of what kind of de- 
light it is. 
The Fine Art of Reading, by David Cecil 
— pp. 221 — Longmans Green — $3.75. 
Talents and Geniuses, by Gilbert Highet 


— pp. 340 — Oxford — $5.50 





Translator’s Art 





WHAT IS REQUIRED besides a good ear and 
the necessary technical skill to make an 
excellent translation? Enough imaginative 
power and intuition, it seems, to compre- 
hend with sympathy and intelligence the 
original creative art. The trans 
an intermediary between the wri 
the reader in rather the same way in 
which a violinist or a pianist conveys a 
b 


to a listening audience. The resulting 
performance can be. in its own right. a 
work of art or a betrayal. 

The question is evoked by two trans- 
lated volumes which have just been pub- 
lished, each originally a work of art in a 
minor way. Gabrielle Roys Rue Des- 
chambault now appears under the English 
title Street of Riches which exhibits the 









From Jacket; ‘Street Riches”. 
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GIRDLE ME A GLOBE 


By Eric Nicol. Canada’s favourite 








humorist here gives us amusing 
pieces on his round-the-world 

4 : “as 
honeymoon trip. Illustrated. $2.75 





































TRISTRAWS 
SALVATION 
By Will R. Bird. A Sequel to Here 


Stavs Go a Yorks! ire An out- 
: Sark ; 
standing novel by one of Canada’s 
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most popular novelists. 35. 
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McBAIN'S 
BRIER ROSE 


3y Helen Dickson Reynolds. author 
of Perilous Prairie. A gay and en- 
tertaining story of Major and Mrs. 
Palmer and their Scottish gardener, 


one McBain. $3.75. 
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These are books 
to give for Christmas, 
to cherish always... 
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The Batsford Book of 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


Edited by CyriL TAYLOR 

Here are all the best-loved Carols, 
selected by the Warden of the 
Royal School of Church Music. 


With sixteen colour illustrations 
$3.50 


THE AGE OF STEAM 


By Lucius BEEBE & 

CHARLES CLEGG 
A superbly-illustrated anthology, by 
two renowned authorities, on rail- 
roading on this Continent. With 
500 pictures $15.00 


HORSES 

in Fact and Fiction 
Edited by AKE RUNNQUIST 
A very handsome anthology com- 
bining both interests of the Editor, 
a Swedish scholar and horseman. 
With 24 illustrations, eight in 
colour $7.00 


THE JAZZ-MAKERS 


Edited by NAT SHAPIRO & 
NAT HENTOFF 

A definitive work on 21 giants of 
jazz by the co-editors of Hear Me 
Talkin’ to Ya, with studies of 
Louis Armstrong, Bix Biederbecke, 
Duke Ellington, etc. 
Illustrated $4.95 
The English Countryside 
Devon & Cornwall in Colour 


Another two volumes in the Bats- 
ford series, with beautiful colour 
illustrations and an authoritative 
text. Each, $3.75 
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same shallow symbolism as a_ previous 
title, The Tin Flute. Quite possibly the 
title was not the translator’s responsibil- 


|. ity. The translation of the book itself is 


passable except for passages of startling 
clumsiness, as though the masculine trans- 
lator had suddenly taken alarm in the 
presence of overwhelming femininity. 
Miss Roy’s modulations are not easy to 
render into English, and _ translation, 
after all, becomes art only in rare in- 
stances. 

The ironic undertones plumb deeper in 
each Roy novel. Here a story which be- 
gins in the crafty innocence and artless 
guile of childhood rises to its climax in 
a true pathos of adult tragedy which 
aligns minor incidents in their proper 
perspective. A pool of still water that 
runs very deep. 

The second translation misses attain- 
ing the rank of art by a rather narrow 
margin. This is a round dozen of short 
stories by Marcel Aymé whose individu- 
ality, even for a Frenchman, is of the 
finest water, which renders some of his 
most characteristic work untranslatable. 
Norman Denny’s translation of these tales 
selected from six volumes of the past 
twenty-five years, though it has one seri- 
ous flaw, is a remarkable triumph of 
sympathy, understanding and admiration, 
as his perceptive introductory essay indi- 
cates. 

Though less than perfect, perhaps by 
their nature, these two examples of the 
translator’s art give us the delight of two 


worlds. M. A. H. 
Street of Riches, by Gabrielle Roy, trans- 
lated by Harry Binsse — pp. 246 —- 


McClelland & Stewart $4.50. 


Across Paris, by Marcel Aymé, translated 
by Norman Denny — pp. 254 — British 
Book Service — $3.25. 


Life Is Earnest 


The Birth of a Grandfather by May Sar- 
ton—pp. 277—Clarke, Irwin — $3.75. 
Under the Ribs of Death by John Marlyn 
— pp. 287 — McClelland & Stewart — 
$3.50. 
Two NOVELS, one American and one Ca- 
nadian, make an interesting pair. Super- 
ficially they are quite dissimilar, but in 
reality they are alike in theme. The hero 
of each is faced with the necessity of fol- 
lowing the scriptural injunction to be “born 
again”. Neither book is quite so porten- 
tous as this sounds or perhaps as their 
authors wouid like. They are both exceed- 
ingly earnest books and if Miss Sarton’s 
is a little lighter than Mr. Marlyn’s, it is 
perhaps not due so much to a _ happier 
theme but to the fact that Miss Sarton is 
a fine poet and writes with an incisiveness 
and a discipline that Mr. Marlyn has not 
yet achieved. 

May Sarton’s central character is Sprig 
Wyeth, a New Englander of the species 
Bostonian. He has inherited considerable 





Cade Mdeade’s € 
An important study 
| by a distinguished 
| Canadian jurist 


THE EVOLUTION 
of the 


| JUDICIAL PROCESS 
BY 
THE Hon. J. C. MCRUER 


An impressive account of the 
development and an_ optimistic 
vision of the future of the ju- 
dicial process, by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the High Court of Justice 
of Ontario. With a Foreword by 
F. C. Cronkite, Dean of Law, 
University of Saskatchewan. 
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BY 
R. C. HUTCHINSON 


What was the dreadful signifi 
cance of March the Ninth? Thi 
is the superbly plotted and beau 
tifully written story of what | 
meant to a fleeing Nazi war 
criminal, his sister, innocent wif 
and the young doctor whose fat 
becomes inextricably involve 
with theirs. 
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This is the book 
for every child 
who yearns to belong 
to a club 


SOUNDS 
FUN! 


By BARBARA HILL, 
ANNE SMITH, 
DOROTHY SIMPSON 


Was there ever a child who did 
not cherish an ambition to be 

a member of a club, to meet ina 
secret spot and to have a magic 
password? This is the lively story 
of four children—two boys and 
two girls—whose ambition was 
fulfilled, in The Sounds Fun Club, 
and who learned a lot of useful 
things while they were having fun 
Each chapter is an adventure 
and after it comes a practical les- 
son in making and doing for the 
Club’s many projects. Based on 
the authors’ scripts for the popu- 
lar radio series of the same name 
which began as an outstanding 
project of the Junior League of 
Toronto. $3.50 


Over fifty illustrations, 16 in colour, 


hy Aileen Richardson. 
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wealth and in his careful custodianship, he 
seems almost as niggardly with it as he is 
with himself. For Sprig Wyeth is a man 
who cannot give of himself, nor communi- 
cate what he feels, either to the wife whom 
he loves, the children whom he dominates, 
or the friend who has been his chief es- 
cape. The death of his friend and the birth 
of his first grandchild force Sprig to ac- 
knowledge the relationships he has sought 
to avoid by immersing himself in public 
benevolences, landscape gardening and 
translations of the Greek plays. 

The background and upbringing of John 
Marlyn’s hero is about as different from 
that of Sprig Wyeth as it is possible to be. 
Sandor Hunyadi is the child of Hungarian 
immigrants, brought up in miserable pov- 
erty in the back streets of Winnipeg and 
despising his heritage as much as Sprig 
admired his. But, like Sprig, Sandor has 
the same kind of intolerable pride, which 
drives him to become as English as pos- 
sible as fast as he can. He achieves the 
material success he craves and then has 
it snatched from him in the crash of 1929. 
In the depths of poverty to which he sinks 
back it is the birth of his son which gives 
him new hope. 

This is a more than competent novel. 
The parts of the story that deal with the 
young Sandor, his hopes, his fears, the 
parties of his people, the delinquencies of 
his gang have admirable vigor and fresh- 
ness. But like Miss Sarton he has more 
difficulty in making the metamorphosis of 
his hero here seem real. These are not sad 
books, but their heroes are sadly intro- 
spective. They could both do with a salu- 
tary injection of humor. F.A.R. 


For Collectors 


Knock or Ring, by Michael Nelson — 
pp. 255—Clarke, Irwin—$3.25. 


THE KNOCKOUT is a system by means of 
which a ring of anique dealers may secure 
any good piece which is going at an auc- 
tion sale; they bid in open auction, to keep 
out private collectors or those not of their 
‘ring’ and then they hold a private auction 
among themselves—a ferocious contest of 
experts. Such sale-rigging is illegal, but 
it has gone on for a long time. This novel 
gives us a fine picture of the working of 
such a group, and an amusing picture of 
antique dealers as a class. 


It is not so successful in presenting 
character. The young book-seller who is 
the hero, Rose Riley his girl, and his rich 
friend (who made his pile in Canadian 
uranium) do not come to life. But this 
is a first novel, and an author who can 
write so cheerily and absorbingly about 
the complications of a specialized trade 
will certainly do better next time. Mean- 
while, if antiques are your hobby, you 
had better read this book. B.E.N. 
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Who IS Who? 
Find out in... 


WHO’S WHO 
for beginners 


Words by SANDY WILSON 
Photographs by JON ROSE 


Twenty-six delightfully irreverent 
“Profiles” of the great and near- 
great, in the polished and witty 
manner of The Boy Friend and 
This Is Sylvia. With marvellously 
satirical photographs of the sub- 
jects to lend wicked emphasis to 
the text. $2.75 


MY 
UNCLE 


BY 
GEOFFREY 
WILLANS 





A magnificent portrait of that al- 
most extinct species, the elderly 
London clubman, typified by ec- 
centric, choleric, always-“pukka” 
Uncle Harry. Jacket by Searle 

$2.25 


By EDMUND 
SWINGLEHURST 


Here is the book of ail the films. 
From the Lone Stranger and the 
Bad Hombre to the innocent Belle, 
this is a brilliant analysis of every 
Western you ever saw. Jacket de- 
sign and 62 delightful drawings by 
the author $2.00 


By CHARLES M. SCHULZ 


Latest and most hilarious of the 
collected Peanuts strips, to give 
separately or as a surprise pack- 
age gift with the other three: Pea- 
nuts, More Peanuts, Good Grief, 
More Peanuts! Each, $1.25 
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For Your 
Christmas 
List 


Till | End My Song 


by Robert Gibbings 
‘Sweet Thames’ again comes hap- 
pily to life under the humorous 
pen of Robert Gibbings who also 
contributes 55 wood engravings 
and a colour frontispiece to this 
delightful new book. $5.00 


New Statesman 
Profiles 


Introduction by Kingsley Martin 


Here are 46 men and women of 
today, caught to some extent in 
undress. The volume contains por- 
traits (by Vicky) and _ profiles 
(penetrating, witty and often dis- 
illusioned) of many well-known 
figures including Adenauer, Neh- 
ru, Bertrand Russeil, Danny Kaye 
and Chou En-lai. $4.25 


A Barbarian in India 


by Ralph Oppenhejm 
A candid and critical account of 
the new India by a cultured trav- 
eller, a Dane, who is eager to 
understand the India of the In- 
dians whilst admitting his amaze- 
ment at some of their manners 
and customs. $4.25 


Island Hideaway 


by Margaret Govan 
An exciting story of adventure in 
Northern Ontario for teen-aged 
girls. By the author of The Trail 
of the Red Canoe. $2.25 


+ 


J. M. DENT & SONS 


(CANADA) LTD. 
100 SCARSDALE ROAD, TORONTO 
HI. 7-7221 











Marjorie Wilkins Campbell: Vision, 


The Fur Trade 


The North West Company, by Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell — pp. 280, index, bib- 
liography, maps and illustrations — Mac- 
millan — $5.00. 

THE TRANSFORMATION of “greasy beaver” 
skins, polished by direct contact with In- 
dian bodies, into magnificently plumed 
hats which blossomed like chrysanthe- 
mums at the Restoration Court of Charles 
II, was the obscure cause of the forma- 
tion of the North West Company at 
Montreal a century later. This consolida- 
tion of small Scottish-Canadian interests; 
for the purpose of exploration and trad- 
ing strength, directly opposed the Eng- 
lish monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for forty-two years until their 
merger in 1821. 

Under the aegis of this enterprising 
and powerful group shaped into an empire 
by Simon McTavish, brilliant feats of ex- 
ploration were accomplished by Alexander 
Fraser, Alexander Mackenzie, David 
Thompson and many other associates, the 
breadth of the continent was bridged by 
the company’s canoes of two-ton capacity, 
and trade was extended as far as China. 
Although its rise had been accompanied 
by the well-known evils of the fur trade, 
and its fall was swift and disastrous, the 
North West Company was a powerful in- 
strument in the opening of Canada. 

There are gaps in the story which may 
never be completely filled, but this is the 


The Governor General 


fullest account yet to appear. Mrs. Canip- 
bell’s lively telling is implicit with vision 
and sympathy in a brilliant piece of i s- 
torical writing. M.A. 


Jumbled Tale 


Monsieur Yankee, by Leslie Turner Wh::e 
—pp. 314—McLeod—$4.50. 


IN HIS OWN words, this author disappro. «s 
in the strongest terms of watered-do\.n 
versions of alleged history. Historical :o- 
mance, as he sees it, should “yank you jut 
of the present and carry you rapturous|y 
and voluptuously to the end”. He loves 
“swashbuckling characters who = swear 
great picturesque oaths and would rather 
fight and love and die than eat.” 

This book is worth reading, but jor 
rather a different purpose than the author 
intended. The story of an American in- 
nocent abroad in the French Revolution 
is too naively told to enrapture any reader 
above the age of ten, but for sheer, bril- 
liant misuse of the English language, the 
style will enthrall malicious readers of 
any age. M.A.H. 


Travel in Detail 


Navarre The Flea Between Two Monkeys 
by Nina Epton—pp. 231 with index and 
appendix and 16 pages of photographs — 
British Book Service — $5.00. 

NINA EPTON is that rare creature among 
travellers — the person who is content to 
take a small territory and immerse herself 
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{How to Predict 
What People Will Buy 


LOUIS CHESKIN 
6.00 





| At All Booksellers 
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award-winning author 


brings to young Canadians a historical novel 


of Canada’s newest province . 


. Newfoundland. 


THE DANGEROUS COVE 


BY JOHN F. HAYES 
83.00 
On Sale at all Booksellers 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 
495 - 517 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
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roughly in its past and present. In this 
bok she pokes about in Navarre, the an- 
‘nt kingdom which lies on either side of 
- western Pyrenees and which was so 
veted by both France and Spain in its 
erly days that Henri d’Albert, its ousted 
k.og, complained bitterly that it was like 
flea between two monkeys. 
Miss Epton has saturated herself in the 
tory and legend of Navarre. She looks 
its architecture with the eye of the 
)otographer and the learning of the schol- 
She samples its food with the relish 
of the hungry and the discrimination of 
the gourmet. It is typical of her approach 
hat one of the books she studied before 
he went travelling in the Pyrenees was a 
housand-page account of Pyrenean bears. 
She didn’t meet any bears, but she has 
some amusing tales about people who did. 
It is a wonderfully complete and leisured 
account with the author’s superb photo- 
graphs to enhance her fine prose. There 
is also an appendix for travellers, which 
classifies accommodation. F.A.R. 


, 


Tongue in Passport 


Girdle Me a Globe, by Eric Nicol — pp. 
134, with illustrations by James Simp- 
kins — Ryerson: —: $2.75. 


IN THE AUTHOR'S own easily identifiable 
words, this book is not for the world 
traveller who has “the purse of a prince, 
the stamina of a bull and a sense of 
humour bordering on idiocy”, but rather 
for “that new breed of voyager that has 
no business to be playing shuffleboard with 
Lady Poundcake, that insists on nothing 
but the second best and swarms over ele- 
gant ruins with his rather cheap camera, 
shooting everything with the pathetic 
terocity of him who knows he’ll never be 
able to make the trip again.” 

In an off-beat travel book which, be- 
neath the fun, probably takes up where 
Raedeker leaves off, Eric Nicol’s humor- 
ous effects are never cheap, soundly based 
s they are on the blundering nature of 
‘he ever-hopeful human animal and on a 

‘n intuition for the subversion of popu- 

ideas. Very funny. M. A. H. 


Lusty Pioneer 


istram’s Salvation by Will R. Bird—pp. 
+ — Ryerson — $3.75. 


‘LL R. BIRD has written another chron- 
e of the Yorkshire settlers in Cumber- 
d County, Nova Scotia. His central 
ure, Tristram Crabtree, was a_ well- 
own character of those pioneering days, 
mpounded about equally of stiff-necked 
titan pride and lusty covetousness and 
isuality. Dr. Bird leaves it to the read- 
to decide about Tristram’s means of 
‘vation, for he is content to present his 

ory in breadth rather than depth. F.A.R. 
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Volume VI 
of The Storv 
of Civilization 


formation 


lization from Wyclif to Galvin: 


1300-1564 
By Will Durant 


This magnificent book 
the Reformation as well 
memorable series of bi 


and nearly 50 photographs, it is a 


length. 


at your booksellers! 


LA KARAARKS 





is a self-contained study of 
as continuation of Durant’s 
oks. Illustrated with maps 
full 940 pages in 


$9.00 
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Marjorie Wilkins Campbell 


winner of two Govern 


or-General’s Awards now 


tells for the first time the full story of 


THE NORTH WEST COMPANY 
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@ 
in Toronto — the 


PARK PLAZA 


of course! 


Started by a small group of fur 
traders in Montreal it grew to a great 
company. It spanned the continent, 
reached the Arctic, and traded ‘round 
the Horn to China. The forty-two 
years of its life are so studded with 
notable actions, place names on an 
unrolling map, and the bitter struggle 
for the fur trade that it seemed 

no book could encompass them all. 
Yet now it has been done. 


$5.00 
at all booksellers 


MACMILLAN 
OF CANADA 





SPEND THANKSGIVING AND THE 
XMAS HOLIDAYS AT BEAUTIFUL 
HILLSBORO BEACH, 


at the Gold Coasts’ finest apartments—one 
or two bedrooms—efficiencies—on the ocean 
—private beach and pool. Write for rates 
and brochure. 
MONTEREY HOUSE, 1167 HILLSBORO BEACH 
POMPANO BEACH, FLORIDA 
39 
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A feast of enjoyable reading! 


READING 
FOR PLEASURE 


Chosen with Introduction and Comment By 


BENNETT CERF 


In this superb anthology, the moving, the tender, 
the exciting, the nostalgic (and the humorous) are 
lavishly represented by the work of 65 authors. 
Certain of the contents will be familiar; some of 


the work is relatively 


unknown; included is a 


great deal of new material available in no other 


anthology. $5.95 


at your booksellers! vi 
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BARUCH 


My Own Story 
by 
Bernard M. Baruch 


o_o =~ 


“aded 


Bernard M. Baruch, financier, statesman, | 


wise and courageous leader in the fields of 
both national and international affairs. Writ- 
ten with the insight and candor that have won 
him the respect of the great men of our time, 
it is infused with the wisdom and warmth 
of a truly distinguished man. 


GEORGE J. McLEOD, Limited 


40 


At Your Book or Department Store 


THOMAS ALLEN, LIMITED 


The DURABLE | 


FIRE 


Howard Swiggett 
$4.50 


Read and enjoy this best selling novel. _|] | 
By the author of ‘‘The Power and the 
Prize.’ 


’ 


Publishers 


266 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 





Tee 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. SN-11 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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A Delicate Art 


The Woman of My Life, by Ludw.2 
Bemelmans—pp. 218—Macmillan—$3.7: 


THE works of Ludwig Bemelmans have 
fine, elusive bouquet, like the wines whic: 
so often figure in them. Long ago | 
claimed as his own a realm of feeling and 
experience which no other modern Ame: '- 
can writer dares to invade—he writes of 
high-life, as does Nancy Mitford, but he 
brings to his work a delicate compassion 
to which Miss Mitford is a stranger. He 
writes about rich people simply as people, 
without permitting their wealth to pre- 
judice him either for or against them, 
and he makes their problems and _atti- 
tudes credible to people who are far from 
rich. 

His latest novel tells of the curious 
predicament of the Duc de Montfort-Lam- 
oury, an extremely wealthy Parisian, who 
is shy and afraid of women. This condi- 
tion has its root in a youthful experience 
when he was roughly handled by a group 
of prostitutes who had been engaged by 
his father to “make a man of him”. The 
duke’s subsequent life is a quest for 
someone whom he can love and who will 
love him in return. He is unlucky in his 
adventures until at last he meets a de- 
lightfully practical American girl, and we 
are left with the impression that she is 
about to unwrap him from the cocoon of 
fussiness and self-will: which has grown 
up during his years of loneliness. 

The story is told with all of Bemel- 
man’s delicate art, and with a depth 
which has appeared before in his work, 
but has never been so effectively sustained 

S.M. 


Settling Accounts 


The Altars of the Heart, by Richard 
Lebherz—pp. 127—A mbassador—$2.50 


THIS IS an expert treatment of that some- 
what worn theme, the American school- 
teacher who finds love abroad. The hero- 
ine, on holiday in Rome and looking for 
adventure, finds it when she sprains her 
ankle and calls an Italian doctor; he sees 
her, bored, uncertain, and starved for love, 
and sets to work to make her love him. 
When she is hooked, he gets $500 from 
her, with which to bring his mistress home 
from Spain. 

But he is not completely a cheat; 
sets to work to consummate the affair, but 
the teacher, fearful and inexperienc:d, 
cannot go through with it. When 
learns how she has been used by her sup- 
posed lover, she finds a way of sett! 
accounts which had better not be « 
cribed here, which is well worth find 


1 ee Oe Oe 


a 


out. This ‘s very good story-telling, by 4 
writer who knows exactly the right len-th 
for a tale of this kind. 

B.E.N. 
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NO DOGS IN CHINA 
A REPORT ON CHINA TODAY 


William Kinmond 


A Canadian reporter's account of 
his journey into China in the 
spring of 1957. A member of the 
staff of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, the author met people at 
many different levels and got 
answers to _ straight-from-the- 
shoulder questions — often the 
Party line. but sometimes amaz- 
ingly frank. In the words of Time 
magazine, his report is the 
“broadest, most fact-packed por- 
trait of China to come out of the 
mainland since the Communists 
took over in 1949.” 


211 pages 32 photos $4.50 


OUR LIVING TRADITION 
Edited by C. T. Bissell 


Donald Creighton on John A. 
Macdonald, Frank Underhill on 
Edward Blake, Mason Wade on 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Robertson 
Davies on Stephen Leacock are 
some of the brilliant contribu- 
tions to this series of lively intel- 
lectual debates on the great 
Canadian problem—our national- 
ity. 

xii + 149 pages $3.50 


HAROLD ADAMS INNIS 


PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR 


D. G. Creighton 


Canada’s leading biographer-his- 
torian gives an eloquent and 
moving record of the life and 
time of Canada’s most influen- 
tial economic historian whose 
death in 1952 was felt as a great 
personal loss by a whole genera- 
tion of students and thinkers. 


vi + 146 pages $3.00 
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Donald Creighton: Balanced, 


Canada’s Story 


Dominion of The North, by Donald 
Creighton — pp. 581 with bibliography & 
index extra—maps—Macmillan—S6. 
THIS REVISED edition of Donald Creigh- 
ton’s splendid history of Canada contains 
a new chapter discussing Canada’s growth 
and importance from the outbreak of the 
Second World War until 1953. The book 
remains what it was before—the best 
single-volume history of Canada obtain- 
able anywhere. 

Its merit is both historical and literary: 
the judgments made are balanced. and 
influenced by first-hand consideration of 
relevant matter: the style is so agreeable 
that the mass of learning which lies be- 
hind it may be overlooked by the care- 
less or the unknowing. But make no mis- 
take about it. this is the work of a his- 
torian of the first order, steering the neat- 
est possible course between the dangers of 
clotted detail and superficiality. S.M. 
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Out of Slavery 


Black Moses: The Real Uncle Tom. }y 
Jessie L. Beattie—pp. 212. bibliography. 
illustrations reproduced from The Auto- 
biography of Josiah Henson, Canadian 
edition, 1881—Ryerson—$4.50 
THE UNCLE TOM of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
was modelled from the life of a Maryland 
slave who survived the brutalities and 
greed of his masters to become the voice 
of his afflicted race. Josiah Henson's will 
to live caused him to survive one flogging 
which rendered him unconscious for three 
days and another in which both his should- 
ers were broken by the blows of a fence- 
rail, as well as the dangerous flight to 
Canada with his family in 1830. 

Josiah accepted the leadership of escap- 
ed slaves in Canada West and performed 


arduous tasks in their behalf to an ad- 
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BRITNELL’S FOR BOOKS 


The latest publications and the finest selection of books 
in all branches of literature to be found in any shop in 
Canada. Come, phone or write to us. You are more 
likely to find the books you want to own or give at 
Britnell’s. 








Free Delivery in the City or by Mail to Anywhere in the World 






‘‘Come In And Browse Around” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Before selecting your Christmas cards you must see our 
distinguished collection. You will find no better any- 
where and will not see our cards everywhere. Prices 
are modest . . . you will marvel at the value. 
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Jessie Beattie: No Elsie. 






vanced age. Several times he visited Eng- 
land, once was presented to Queen Vic- 
toria, and became the friend of Lord 
Shaftsbury who believed that the British 
shared with the Americans the sin of slav- 
ery for having introduced that “foul sys- 
tem” within their provinces. Josiah Hen- 
son had the spiritual strength and dignit 
of a great man. 

In writing of a religious man whose 
life-story hinges on conversion and 4a 
mission, it is greatly to Miss Beattie’s 
credit that she avoids, while using the 
technique of fiction, all echoes of Elsie 
Dinsmore and the taste of treacle. Here 
the power of the human spirit to dominate 
man’s inhumanity to man makes only 3 
pitiful and moving story. M.A.H 






OPEN FRIDAYS TO 9 P.M. 
BEGINNING DECEMBER 6th OPEN TO 9 P.M. EVERY DAY 


THE ALBERT BRITNELL BOOK SHOP 


765 YONGE ST. TORONTO WALNUT 4-3321 









BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Atten: Mr. O'HARA 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





Tyrrell’s has over 62 years’ 
experience in serving Cana- 
dian readers. You will find 
it a pleasant place 
to shop for 


BOOKS 
















Breezy History 








The Path of Destiny, by Thomas H. Rad- 
dall—pp. 458—index and seven maps— 
Doubleday—$6.00. 

Tus 1s Volume III in the Canadian His- 
tory Series, edited by Thomas B. Cosiait. 
Path of Destiny takes the period from the 
end of the British conquest in 1763 to the 
attainment of Home Rule in 1850. in 2 
breezy, journalistic style, Mr. Raddall des- 
cribes those years when Canada was em- 
erging from the wilderness and begin ng 
to assume its bi-racial character. 

These years are an interesting chun. o! 
history. Often in the past, because © 40 
Over-emphasis on constitutional dev. op- 
ments, it has made pretty dry reading. [he 
present volume is never dull. In fact. 2! 
torians will probably feel that the a: 
and editor have been more conce 2 
about the apt phrase and the clever r eta 
phor than they have been in strict his- 
torical accuracy. They have, how ver. 
produced a history that is always | el) 
and probably in a book of this kin 
—_— absence of a bibliography or any note. 9 


for yourself and your 
friends. Remember, you pay 
no delivery charges when 
you visit, telephone or write 


TYRRELL'S 


820 Yonge Toronto 
WA. 2-6118 










Who Owns The Books 
You Paid To Have Produced? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so dc 
we! Send for our free folder outlining a low 
cost subsidy publishing service featuring au- 
thor-ownership (all copies printed and bound 
and belong to author) and distribution assist- 
ance 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 













CURATOR WANTED 


Applications will be accepted immediately for the 
position of Curator for the Lord Beaverbrook Art 
Gallery in Fredericton, New Brunswick. If interested 
please wrife Secretary, Beaverbrook Foundations, 
P.O. Box 36, Fredericton, N.B., stating age, qualifica- 


tions, and experience. 
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Price $3.50 


NELSON 





DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT 





t you're looking for something really 
nusual, drop in at our gallery, open 


$ em- to 5, Monday through Friday. 
> ee ’n view here are silk screen repro- 
; auctions in oil, of Canadian landscapes 
0! caturing the work of Canada's leading 
O. an painters. Sponsored by the National 
Op- vallery, really outstanding and very 
The iderately priced. 


deal for homes or offices, they can 
10f © bought framed or unframed. Write 
ed tor illustrated catalogue. 








od »AMPSON-MATTHEWS LTD. 
ver DEPT. S.N. 
els 1189 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
the WA. 2-6108 
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sources will not bother the reader at 
whom it is aimed. The quotations from 
contemporary sources give it real value 
and are particularly interesting in the 
sections on the War of 1812 and the arts 
in Canada. F.A.R. 


Great Man’s Tale 


The Age of Revolution, by Winston S. 
Churchill (3rd vol. in A History of the 
English Speaking Peoples)—pp. 385, with 
maps & index extra—McClelland & Stew- 
art—$6.50. 


THE THIRD volume of Sir Winston's four- 
volume undertaking in no way drops from 
the level of the first two—if anything, it 
is better, for the author is now dealing with 
fact instead of legend or surmise (as in 
some of the first volume) or a system of 
government markedly different from our 
own (as in volume two); he is deep in the 
history of the growth of party government 
and the British Empire—both subjects up- 
on which he is an acknowledged expert. 
With only one volume still to come 
it is now safe to say that this is every- 
thing that was promised for it; it is a 
coherent story for the intelligent non-his- 
torian, not too scornful of legend or tra- 
ditional prepossession, couched in the 
rich Gibbonian vocabulary of the writer’s 
admired oratorical style. It has nothing 
new to say to the historian, but much to 
say to those of us who recall history from 
school-days as a story from which many 
vital links seemed to have been left out. 
Sir Winston’s greatest single feat in 
these books is to give his readers a phil- 
osophy of history—a romantic, daring, 
aspiring philosophy but one which is not 
easily argued away, for all that. This is 
a great man’s tale of other great men, 
and a superlative statesman’s account of 
the drama in which he was to play so 
splendid a part. S.M. 





Thomas Raddall: Apt phrase. 


Ga COLLINS 


Fiction 


The World of 


Suzie Wong 


Richard Mason A moving story 
of love between an English 
painter and a Chinese girl he 
meets on the Hongkong water- 
front. $3.50 












Time and 
the Hour 


Howard Spring A chronicle of 
:nglish life in war and peace to 
enthrall all who enjoyed The 
Houses in Between. $3.50 


Sandy was a 
Soldier’s Boy 


David Walker If you liked 
Geordie—the book or the film 

you will love Sandy, the Pipe 
Major’s son. $2.50 
















The Turn 
of the Tide 


Arthur Bryant Based on the 
War Diaries of Field Marshal 
Alanbrooke, this is a book to 
give and a book to keep. It is a 
unique contribution to the his- 
tory of the war, rich in anec- 
dotes and revealing portraits. 


$6.00 





General Books 


The Sledge 
Patrol 


David Howarth The war's 
strangest battlefront was in 
Greenland, where, under the 
Arctic’s spell, men refused to 


kill. $3.50 











Voltaire in Love 
Nancy Mitford A_ wickedly 


witty account of the famous 
affair between Voltaire and the 
extraordinary Madame du Cha- 
telet. (Late November) $4.50 


As far as My Feet 
will Carry Me 


J. M. Bauer The true story of 
a German prisoner’s escape 
from a Siberian lead mine and 
his three-year walk back to his 


$3.50 


home. 
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Beautiful Gifts at Your Bookseller's 


BEN SHAHN — His Graphic Art The Dictionary of Antiques 

Over 100 reproductions, with eight gpd the Decorative Arts 

a on sprue " nn —. : The only one volume dictionary of its 
~ ot . se aggaa es ae : kind, covering furniture, ceramics, 
James Thrall Soby. $10.95 siass, silver, rugs, armour, etc—Am- 


erican, European and Oriental. 724 
The Book of the Earth line drawings, 182 photographs. $16.75 
An anthology of the finest writings of 


every age about the earth in all its 
aspects. A handsome companion to 
The Book of the Sea with 64 pages of 
illustrations. $14.95 
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ATLAS SHRUGGED 


A magnificent new novel by the author of 

The Fountainhead, destined to be one of the most 
widely read, widely discussed novels of our time. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS $6.95 


RANDOM HOUSE OF CANADA LTD. 


TO ORDER ANY BOOKS 


Use This Convenient Coupon 


BURNILL’S BOOK SHOP, 10° YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


PHONE EM 3-2787 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me the fcllowing book(s) for which I enclose 


$ smmeny OF Charge to my account. 
AUTHOR TELE PRICE 


TOTAL (6..cccc 
Add 15¢ to cheques drawn on out-of-town banks. No C.O.D. orders. 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY TO AVOID MISTAKES 
YOUR NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS.... 


Books may be gift wrapped and sent direct to any address you wish. 








Travel High Spot 


Silk Hats And No Breakfast, by Hon r 
Tracy—pp. 221 and map—Ryerson—‘ }, 
IN THE MODERN gush of travel boos 
it is rare to find one so excellent, 0 
personal, so eminently re-readable, .s 
this one. Honor Tracy, writing of h:r 
journey through western Spain, might ‘e 
one of those nineteenth century worth °s 
who really travelled, really found tie 
flavor of a country, and was not cont¢ it 
simply to hit the high spots. 

An unaccompanied woman is an ocd- 
ity in Spain (as Rose Macaulay found, 
and recorded so well, in her Fabied 
Shore) and must be courageous, for 
though not menacing the people are in- 
quisitive in the highest degree. An Irish 
Catholic, too, may find surprises in that 
other prime stronghold of the Faith. All 
is described here in the best sort of Irish 
style—a blend of eighteenth century 
clarity and twentieth century raciness. The 
present reviewer, who normally despises 
travel books and their restless, gabby, in- 
sensitive writers, was held in thrall by 
this one and recommends it strongly. S.M. 


Introducing Rome 


A Traveller in Rome, by H. V. Morton— 
pp. 416—appendix, index and numerous 
photographs—Ryerson—$5.00. 

THE TRAVELLER to Rome often stands in 
bewilderment in the midst of the complex- 
ity of that wonderful city where classical 
ruin and modern apartment, medieval pa- 
pacy and the present Vatican, ancient city- 
state and evolving democracy all vie for 
his attention and his understanding. Not 
so H. V. Morton. 

In his leisured and learned way he sorts 
out all the multitude of impressions the 
hurried tourist has no time to assimilate 
and puts each in its proper historical 
frame. His A Traveller in Rome will de- 
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L. P. Hartley: Better shorter. 


light those who know and love the city, 
for he is able to recreate its sights and 
sounds—and smells—vividly. His curious 
mind and his discerning eye pick out all 
sorts of things even experienced and know- 
ledgeable travellers are apt to pass by. 
The tourist who made only a brief visit 
will find him far more companionable 
than a guide book and well up on all the 
questions that were out of the range of 
the patter of the professional guides. 
Those who hope to visit Rome some 
day could have no better introduction. 
This is a travel book as it ought to be 
written, a happy blending of old history 
and new experiences, in a pleasantly re- 


laxed and eminently readable style. F.A.R. 


Expanded Short 


The Hireling, by L. P. Hartley—pp. 248 
Hamish Hamilton—$3.25. 


HE WRITER of this novel has a fine 
reputation which he has earned by his 
short stories; it might have been bet- 

if he had confined this tale to that 
vedium, for it does not seem to be quite 


e ough for a book even of this modest 


eth. 
\n ex-soldier has invested his savings 
a car which he drives for hire, and he 
2ngaged by a young widow who is dis- 
ssed because she thinks that she neg- 
ted her late husband. She seeks solace 
telling her hired driver about it; he 
erprets this, understandingly, as a sign 
interest in himself and develops it by 
ing his employer a series of calculated 
about his wife and children—who ex- 
only in his imagination. She is glad to 
‘d him money, for it is a form of atone- 
nt for her imagined former inhuman- 
but when he falls in love with her the 
Sble bursts, and he is the loser in the 
d, 
An excellent plot, well-explored, but at 
length which it cannot support. B.E.N. 
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THE LOUVRE 


For DISCRIMINATING READERS- 


ive books 
of excitement 
and distinction! 


A vastly entertaining and informative report on 
Canada’s outstanding progress in the last few years! 


CANADA: TOMORROW’S GIANT 


by Bruce Hutchison 
Author of the best-seller, ‘‘The Unknown Country” 


Vividly told, immensely readable, this fascinating and intrig- 
uing report of Canada’s ‘“‘new look”’ is a book every alert Cana- 
dian or person interested in Canada will wanttoown! $4.95 


Featured in Time Magazine as the most exciting book of the year! 


BY LOVE POSSESSED _»y James Gould Cozzens 


Acclaimed by the critics, this dynamic new book by the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author of ‘‘Guard of Honor’’, offers a 
profound and moving scrutiny of love in all its forms. ““By 
Love Possessed’”’ is, as a story, “‘spellbinding from start to 
finish.”"—The New Yorker. $5.75 


An excellent gift for bird-watchers, amateur naturalists 
and armchair adventurers! 


THE BIRD-WATCHERS ANTHOLOGY 


by Roger Tory Peterson 


Here is a veritable library of bird-watching, the fun, meaning, 
science and adventure of it. It is written by one of the world’s 
foremost ornithologists whose books have sold more than a 
million copies. Contains 85 selections, over 100 drawings. A 
limited de luxe edition is available, printed on rag paper, 
numbered, autographed by Mr. Peterson, and enclosed in a 
slipcase. Regular edition $8.50, De Luxe edition $25.00 


A fascinating study of the Louvre throughout its existence! 
by Germain Bazin 


Germain Bazin, Director of France’s national museums, has 
selected the 351 masterpieces that are illustrated here, 101 of 
them in full-page colour reproductions. $5.50 


A vivid, realistic portrait by an actual participant! 


CASSINO: PORTRAIT OF A BATTLE 


by Fred Majdalany 


Controversy over Cassino and the bombing of this historic 
monastery has continued ever since the war. This first full 
story of the battle and its implications, from all viewpo'nts— 
Allied, German and civilian—comes from an author who took 
part in the fighting. $4.25 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS OR WRITE 


ys ONGMANS GREEN & COMPANY 


—_ 20 Cranfield Road « Toronto, Ontario 








GOOD BOOKS 


MAKE 


GRAND GIFTS! 
THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


By Sir Winston Churchill 


In Volume III of A History of the 
English Speaking Peoples, Marlbor- 
ough, Napoleon, Nelson, Washington, 
Clive and Pitt relive the great mo- 
ments of their glorious times — the 
age of the great revolutions. “Truly 
magnificent.” N.Y. Times Book Re- 
view. $6.50 


COME WITH ME TO MACEDONIA 


By Leonard Drohan 
A wickedly witty tale of the disasters 
which befell a Civil Servant who tried 
to “Get Things Done” in his depart- 
ment. The scene—an Army-Civilian 
Purchasing Office during the Korean 
War. $4.50 


STREET OF RICHES 

By Gabrielle Roy 
The poignant moving and fascinating 
story of a young girl growing from 
childhood to adolescence in a small 
Canadian town. A new triumph for 
Canada’s greatest novelist. $4.50 


METALS AND MEN: THE STORY 
OF CANADIAN MINING 


By D. M. LeBourdais 
Covering every mining area in the 
country, here is an up-to-date, accur- 
ate and invaluable account of one 
hundred years of Canadian mining. 
8 pages in colour; 32 pages halftones; 
maps and index. $8.50 


THE CITY OF LIBERTINES 
By W. G. Hardy 
Set in the Capital of the ancient 
world, this is the story of an immortal 
love affair, of Catullus whose pas- 
sions inspired deathless verse, and of 
a woman whose intrigues shocked 
even Caesar’s Rome. $4.95 


THE CENTURY OF THE SURGEON 


By Jurgen Thorwald 
A breathtaking story of triumphs and 
miracles tracing the march of surgery 
from its barbaric start before the dis- 
covery of anesthetics to its present 
high level of skill. Illustrated. $6.50 


UNDER THE RIBS OF DEATH 
By John Marlyn 

A brilliant first novel set in Winni- 
peg between the world wars, it tells 
of the son of Hungarian immigrants 
who tried to become an “English” 
Canadian. “Achieves a powerful con- 
temporary significance.” —- Robert 
Weaver, C.B.C. $3.50 


JOURNEY NORTH 
By Mena Orford 


A compelling account of a doctor's 
family who spent four years in a lone- 
ly Baffin Island outpost . . . not only 
a journey in time and space, but a 
journey of the spirit as well. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 


McCLELLAND & STEWART 
LIMITED 


The Canadian Publishers 
ee ee 
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Pacific Policy 
Return to the Islands, by Arthur Grimble 
—pp. 215—with line drawings by Rose- 
mary Grimble—Musson—$4.00. 
SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE continues the story 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islanders which 
he began in his previous book A Pattern 
of Islands. In a day when colonial gov- 
ernments are looked at with distrust, it is 
pleasant to read of the respect and affec- 
tion of the Gilbertese for their resident 
commissioners. 

But this book is much more than a 
record of the progress from imperialism 
towards autonomy. In it Sir Arthur re- 
tells the islanders’ legends, describes their 
song-making and their curious marital 
customs, discusses the tragedies that fol- 
lowed the ending of polygamy, and in- 
cludes a cure for the Asiatic flu. As seems 
inevitable anywhere in the twentieth 
century, there were labor troubles and 
problems of racial integration, but these 
are recorded with the good humor that 
seems to leaven even the most serious 
moments in the life of these island peo- 
ples. A delightful book. F.A:R. 


Not a Home 


The World of Suzie Wong, by Richard 
Mason — pp. 383 — Collins — $3.50. 


SUZIE, A BEAUTIFUL Shanghai girl with a 
complex personality, having been seduced 
at the age of sixteen by her guardian 
uncle, becomes “a dirty little yum-yum 
girl” in a post-war Hong Kong brothel. 

Suzie, her boy-friends (both “short- 
times” and the preferred “all-nights”), 
and the other girls who work at the Nam 
Kok, are seen through the friendly and 
sympathetic eyes of an English painter, 
Robert Lomax, who lives at the Nam 
Kok for the sake of his art and who 
eventually marries Suzie. 

While this book would not likely be 
one’s first choice as a birthday present for 
either a maiden aunt or a lady school- 
teacher, it is a well-written romantic novel 
which exudes a good deal of charm. 
The theme is handled gently with deli- 
cacy and great good humor, the exotic 
setting has the ring of truth, and the 
style is fresh and pleasing. M.A. H. 






Credits Palmer for Success 


“I had never written a line be >~ 
starting the Palmer course... 
I was unable to keep up with = 
sales. Anyone who likes to write «mn: 
will follow your simple instruc: -:y 
should succeed in this profess 
Hugh G. Jarman, editor of a C: ». 
dian Magazine. 


You Don’t Have to be a ‘Genius’ te 


Be A Writer 


of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Would you be willing to spend a few h -: 
a week learning to write so you may = 
$500 to $1500 a year in addition to + = 
regular income? Or many thousands cr : 
full-time basis? We have helped man 
former office worker, executive, solc = 
housewife, mechanic and teacher to write ‘r 
money. Why not you? 


“Demand Greater Than Supply” 


—say editors. “Fiction editors report in:+:- 
sive search for talent’’ and “Nonfictio: «= 
enjoying unprecedented popularity” (fr2x 
The Writer) ... TV offers writers “fins: 
richest opportunities they have ever kn-vz 
(Hal Roach Studios). 


Learn From Successful Writers 


Palmer Institute’s unique method of trs-z- 
ing makes it easier than you may imaz.=: 
to learn—for NOT just one field of wri- zz 
but for all: Fiction, Article, TV, Moz 
Pictures. It is endorsed by famous autho: 
and hundreds of successful graduates 
its accreditation by The National H: 
Study Council is assurance of reliability a: 
integrity. You receive interesting, unc=- 
standable instruction and individual co=:- 
ing by professionals who go Over your w-.:- 
ing, giving helpful, detailed instruct::=: 
showing how to write salable material 


Household Buys Student's First Article 


“I received a big check from Household fe: x 
article on the ‘date’ complications of my teer-im 
daughters. Your lessons are so clear it’s a real > *%&- 
ure to work out the assignments. Instructors ‘2: 
personal interest and give honest encouragemer - 
Genevieve G. Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Sells to Post, NBC-TV, CBS 


“‘Your simple direct approach to the problems - 
confront a writer, how to meet these problem: 
cognize a story idea, plan and finish the story w=" 
of enormous value to me.'’—J. Graham Doar 
thor of ‘‘The Outer Limit’’), Gearhart, Oregor 
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First Two Stories Bring $255 
‘‘Before I completed the course I sold two si" 
One for $110 and the other for $145. When =: 
going got tough I just turmed to the lessons uu 
_ answer was there.’’—Adam B. Aretz, Tare u= 
a. 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How to Leor 
at Home for Part or Full Time Career 


So you can see for yourself how you =3' 
cash-in on the opportunities for new wr: 
we will send you free a typical comr = 
lesson package and our 40-page book, ~=: 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,’”’ showing ~°¥ 
we help new writers get started and es"::- 
lished writers get into big pay fields. 

Frankiy, we make this offer becaus- 
are confident that when you see how i: "=- 
esting and helpful our training is you 
want to get started earning extra m 
or enjoying the independence and fre- 
of a full-time writing career. No obliga 
no salesman will call. Send now before 
forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorsh'p 


+ naar trek, Since 1917 
; The Art 1680 N. Sycamore, 
co of Writing Desk SN-117 


Salable : 
, aoe Hollywood 28, Calif. 
: Accredited: National Home Study © 
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: : ; Palmer Institute of Authorship 
, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
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ing how you help new writers get startec 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Oct. 31 — Nov. 13 
ALAN COLLIER 


Nov. 15 — Nov. 28 
O.S.A. Small Pictures 


Dec. 2 — Dec. 16 
VARLEY 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 Yonge Street 


Toronto WA 2-3368 








CANADIANA 


Are you interested in the fas- 
cinating story of Canada? We 
specialize in out-of-print 
books on all aspects and all 
periods of Canadian life and 
history, early, medium and 
late. Catalogues on request. 


THE OLD BOOK COLLECTOR 


(Cc. D. & H. R. QUILLIAM) 
R.R.1, Kingston, Ontario 
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GIVE A BOOK 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


' All Books reviewed in this 
issue are available at 


W.H. SMITH « SON 


224 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
EM. 6-2204 
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Books for Business 


Lord Norman, by Sir Henry Clay — pp 
495 — Macmillan — $7.00 sf 
THE sTorY of Lord Norman as told ty 
Sir Henry Clay 1 
the Bank of England from 1920 to 1944 
the period during which Lord Norman was 
its governor. 








What Sir Henry has done is make 
articulate—as Norman never could—the 
reasons behind the orthodox and heavily 
criticized actions of England's central bank 
during the troubled “30s. Confronted bi 
an opponent of the d ca] skill of Lord 
Keynes. Norman's Te seen now 
to have suffered ack of ey 
position than from intrinsic error 

Sir Henry's book. while n making 


Norman's policies less controversial. per- 


mits informed judgment. Of particular in 
terest are the reasons for Britain's return 
to the gold standard after the First World 
War and the Bank of England's struggle 
to bring order out of international cur- 
rency disorganization and inflation 

Metals and Men, by D. M. LeBourdzis— 
pp. 416 — McClelland & Stewart — 


ke 


$8.50 

ing. Mr. 
iod from 
emergence ranium 
= LeBourdais Writes instructively and 









men of ou 
second place to the metals. The result 1s 
that the facts of Canada’s mining history 





are rich and impressive but the men who 
created the facts are pale and shadowy 
Mr. LeBourdais’ book is 2 survey-type 
study. As such it must omit much of the 
fascinating deta But as such does an 
admirable job of telescoping a century of 
mining. 
Noranda, by Leslie Roberts—pp. 218 — 
Clarke, Irwin — $5.00. 
Leslie Roberts was commissioned to 
write the story of Noranda one of the 
giants of Canadian industry — to com- 


memorate the coming into productio 
Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd.. 
sidiary. 

The opening of Gaspe was followed by 
one of the bitterest union in Ca- 
nadian history. In a sense, the story of 
the Murdochville strike is complementary 
to Mr. Roberts’ book. For while Mr. Rob- 
erts is indefatigably sunny, the clouds of 
Murdochville have cast long shadows. 

But the story of Noranda is intimately 
bound with the development of Canada 
and the book is undoubtedly an important 
contribution to the story of Canadian 
economic development. Mr. Roberts has 
a deft touch for sketching his central char- 
acters- and the company’s early history 
with its “all or nothing” approach seems 
especially well done. R.M.B. 


a Noranda sub- 
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SUDDENLY AT THE PRIORY 
by John Willioms 





TEA WITH WALTER DE LA MARE 


by Sir Russell Brain 





A BIT OFF THE MAP 


by Angus Wilson 








JUSTINE 


by Lowrence Durrell 






THE LIFE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU 


by Vera Wheatley 


Friend of 
mend of 
c 


Wordswort h. Carlvle, Flor- 
ai Or 
first English 
the slaves in 
was One ol 


f other em- 


2 jyourmal- 


3 


10N f determina 
tion an re is an authentic re- 
cord of her 2 full-length b+ 
ography of a very remarkable woman 

Secker and Warburg Price $7.00 


Available at ail Book 


St res 


BRITISH BOOK SERVICE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 


1068 Broadview Avenue, 





Toronto 6 
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Wanted: Fresh Ideas 


RECENT ROYAL Commissions (for exam- 
ple. the Gordon and Fowler inquiries) 
have not been sparkling demonstrations of 
the usefulness of the commission method 
of investigating Canadian problems. Even 
so, the Royal Commission is still the best 
method we have of collecting evidence 
and ideas about matters that concern large 
numbers of Canadians. That is why the 
Federal Government should do more than 
merely politely acknowledge the sugges- 
tion of the Canadian Labor Congress that 
a Royal Commission study the settling of 
industrial disputes in Canada. 

This is a problem that sorely needs at- 
tention and the impact of fresh ideas and 
viewpoints. The Labor Congress pointed 
out. quite rightly, that conciliation pro- 
cedures have not been effectively improved 
for decades, and that new methods should 
be sought to help in obtaining satisfactory 
labor-management settlements, to promote 
industrial harmony and to prevent work 
stoppages. 

Much of the trouble, of course, lies 
with the labor laws of the provinces as 
they concern the settlement of industrial 
disputes. For instance, in Ontario, the 
most heavily industrialized of all the prov- 
inces, the law and the government board 
that applies it are under constant criti- 
cism from both management and labor. 
Settlement procedure is creaky, antiquated, 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. 

A Federal Commission could do much 
to enlighten the provincial governments 
on what is needed. It could provide lead- 
ership as well as ideas by giving this con- 
troversial and extremely difficult subject 
a frank and thorough airing. 


Remember That Bill? 


WHEN HE was a forceful and effective 
spokesman for the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Diefenbaker was wont to plead 
frequently and eloquently for a Canadian 
Bill of Rights. We hope that this sudden 
and exciting elevation to the position of 
Prime Minister has not dimmed his en- 
thusiasm for this project. A change of 
Government at Ottawa has not lessened 
the need for a Bill of Rights. 

If Mr. Diefenbaker’s memory needs jog- 
ging, he needs only to look across the 
floor of the House at the Liberal stal- 
warts arrayed on the other side. Most of 
them have gone on record as opposing 
such a Bill, arguing that legal definition 
of a citizen’s rights might very well limit 
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instead of protecting them, and that in 
any case such rights are adequately guar- 
anteed by precedent and Parliament. The 
sight of the ‘old Liberals should remind 
the Prime Minister that the Young Lib- 
erals do not agree with their elders, and 
have said so. It would be odd indeed if 
the Angry Young Men, gradually taking 
over from the Old Guard, managed to 
appropriate the Bill before the Conserva- 
tives could do anything about it. 

Tradition and Parliament are fine things. 
But both can be abused. Parliamentary 
rights got pretty rough treatment little 
more than a year ago. Parliament did not 
prevent the Government in 1946 from 
having people held and questioned for 
weeks without bringing them to trial. Tra- 
dition has not prevented minorities from 
suffering injustice in more than one prov- 
ince. 

Recent judgments by the Supreme Court 
of Canada have confirmed many of the 
rights of the individual, but the legal 
framework is still too vague. The Bill is 
still needed. 


The Roadblocks 


WuatT A difference one little satellite can 
make! 

For the past few weeks President Eisen- 
hower has been trying to repair the dam- 
age done to the Western Alliance by years 
of his own lethargy and the bumbling of 
his Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
It took Sputnik to arouse him. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower would like to see 
a great pooling of Western scientific 
knowledge and talent. We wish him well. 
There should certainly be such a pooling, 
in an atmosphere of trust and confidence. 
But unfortunately, such an atmosphere 
does not exist. It has not existed since the 
Congress of the United States passed the 
McMahon Act eleven years ago, denying 
to the allies of the United States any ap- 
preciable share in the work and discover- 
ies of American scientists, particularly in 
nuclear physics and electronics. And it 
has not existed since Mr. Dulles began 
demonstrating, early in his career as Sec- 
retary of State, that he was not a man 
to inspire trust and confidence in allies. 

The easy explanation of the breakdown 
of the Anglo-Franco-American alliance is 
that the U.S. Administration was forced 
to act independently by the inexcusable 
British and French attack on Suez last 
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year. The explanation is too easy. Thre 
is no doubt that the British and Frevch 
had become so distrustful of U.S. po! .y, 
as handled by Mr. Dulles, that they elt 
driven to act on their own before *'r, 
Dulles finished the job of thoroughly ‘in- 
dermining their Middle East positicas. 
That they acted stupidly is beside ‘re 
point; they believed then, and they have 
probably not changed their opinion, t!ic 
Mr. Dulles was the architect of disaster 
in the Middle East. And this came atier 
a series of other incidents and situations, 
in Europe and Asia, in which Mr. Duiles 
managed to create the impression that he 
was not to be trusted. 

The result of all this is that Mr. Dulles 
is not only mistrusted but is aciually de- 
tested by most British and French political 
leaders — and by many other European 
statesmen. 

If there is to be an effective pooling 
of scientific knowledge and a significant 
rebuilding of the Western spirit of co-op- 
eration, the causes of distrust and suspi- 
cion must be removed. The U.S. Congress 
must repeal the McMahon Act, and the 
U.S. President must replace his Secretary 
of State. 
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Dollars and Morals 


A CANADIAN trade mission is looking into 
the possibilities of doing business with the 
mainland Chinese. We hope the mission 
succeeds. Canada can do with more trade, 
particularly in wheat. But if the mission 
is a success, this country will be placed 
in the peculiar position of carrying on 
friendly trade relations with a Government 
that we believe (officially, that is) is not 
fit to be recognized. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker says that 
his Government has no intention of rec- 
ognizing the Chinese Government of Mio 
and Chou. The argument, of course, is 
the tired one parroted by John Foster 
Dulles: recognition of China would not 
only condone the brutalities of the Com- 
munist regime but would discourage = °- 
sistance to Communism by other As in 
nations. Whatever validity that argum: it 
might have had, it is now discredited >y 
our willingness to take Chinese mone} 

Canadians, it seems, are much too mc: al 
and high-minded to exchange diplom«. ic 
missions with the Chinese or agree ‘0 
their representation at the UN. But b::i- 
ness is business, and we. can’t let nice’ es 
interefere with the turning of a dol 'r. 

Or is it possible that we're just pi ze 
hypocrites? 
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